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DO  WE  NEED  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 


Samuel 

The  United  States  does  not  need  and 
should  not  have  a  national  system  of 
public  schools.  The  strength  of 
American  education  lies  chiefly  in  its  diver-j 
sity,  its  flexibility,  and  its  freedom.  The 
schools  of  Nevada  have  never  been  and 
should  never  be  like  the  schools  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  schools  of  Alabama  ought 
not  to  be  like  the  schools  of  New  York. 
The  schools  of  any  locality  should  be  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  needs  of  the  community  that 
they  serve.  Their  primary  task  is  to  fit 
pupils  for  the  circumstances  of  living  that 
prevail  in  that  community.  The  United 
States  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  regions  hav¬ 
ing  different  concerns,  varying  industries, 
and  wide  differences  in  the  composition  of 
their  population.  The  boundaries  of  these 
regions  do  not  correspond  with  state  boun¬ 
daries,  but,  under  the  plan  of  educational  con¬ 
trol  which  recognizes  the  state  as  the  largest 
administrative  unit,  it  is  still  possible  to 
adjust  public  education  to  regional  needs. 

'  The  diversity  and  freedom  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  American  education  are  dependent 
upon  local  initiative  and  local  responsibility. 
A  national  system  controlled  from  Washing¬ 
ton  would  shortly  destroy  both.  A  most 
superficial  study  of  the  educational  systems 
of  other  civilized  nations  confirms  this 
assertion.  French  education,  for  example, 
despite  its  many  excellences,  suffers  from  a 
blight  of  centralization  which  dries  up  all 
I  ocal  public  interest  and  routinizes  the 
Leaching  force.  To  a  less  marked  degree, 
mut  increasingly,  the  same  influences  are  at 
work  in  England. 


’.  Capen 

But  if  further  proof  were  needed  of  the 
dangers  to  this  country  of  national  control 
the  unbiased  observer  would  find  it  in  the 
educational  enterprises  that  have  grown  up 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  few  years 
under  government  subsidy  and  direction. 
I  refer  to  the  vocational  training  carried  on 
under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
and  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  to  the 
colossal  failure  of  the  rehabilitation  of’ 
veterans.  May  I  stress  the  word  unbiased  ? 
There  are  guerrilla  bands  that  harry  the 
country  in  the  interest  of  Federal  enterprises 
of  one  kind  or  another.  There  are  advocates 
of  special  educational  projects,  or  of  special 
groups  of  institutions,  who  can  see  no  way 
to  obtain  the  desired  support  for  their  under¬ 
takings  except  by  tapping  the  presumably 
inexhaustible  Federal  purse.  These  persons 
naturally  minimize  or  ignore  the  drawbacks 
of  present  experiments  in  Federal  support 
and  control.  But,  aside  from  the  si>ecial 
pleaders,  no  sane  person  wants  such  under¬ 
takings  as  the  Smith-Hughes  work  or  the 
rehabilitation  of  veterans  extended;  and 
even  the  extension  of  the  more  beneficent 
Smith-Lever  activities  would  find  few  advo¬ 
cates. 

It  is  idle  to  propose  that  a  centrally  con¬ 
trolled  'iiational  public  school  system  be 
established.  »This  would  require  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  and  no  such  amendment 
could  possibly  be  secured.  But  if  a  national 
public  schools  system  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable,  the  forty-eight  state  systems  do 
need  the  stimulus  and  the  polarization  that 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  national  agency. 
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There  are  two  wholly  different  kinds  of 
problems  that  every  educational  administra¬ 
tor  faces:  problems  that  are  quantitative 
and  mechanical,  and  problems  that  are 
qualitative  and  essential.  The  first  kind 
we  could  solve  speedily,  if  we  could  only  get 
more  local  backing  and  more  money. 
Problems  of  the  second  kind  are  not  so  sim¬ 
ple.  For  their  solution  we  need  facts  that 
have  never  been  assembled,  group  judgments 
for  which  there  is  now  no  provision,  experi¬ 
mentation,  constructive  thinking.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  first  order  are  also  easy  to 
identify.  We  need  no  government  agency, 
except  the  statistical  services,  to  tell  us  what 
they  are  and  how  important  they  are.  As 
the  French  say,  “they  jump  to  the  eyes.” 
I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  who  honestly  be¬ 
lieves  in  his  heart  that  we  could  not  .see  our 
way  through  them  in  time,  even  though 
there  were  less  government  participation  in 
education  than  there  is  to-day. 

Now  these  are  precisely  the  problems  on 
which  the  National  Education  Association 
has  focussed  its  attention  for  the  last  five 
years  and  in  behalf  of  which  it  has  made  the 
greatest  public  clamor.  What  are  they? 
Illiteracy,  Americanization,  physical  train¬ 
ing,  better  trained  teachers,  better  rural 
schools.  And  the  cure  the  Association  pro¬ 
poses?  More  Federal  money;  since  we  do 
not  get  all  the  local  money  we  w^ant.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  Association’s  program  by  some 
incredible  stroke  of  political  destiny  should 
be  accomplished.  Suppose  even  larger  sums 
than  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill  provides  were 
dumped  into  the  states  for  these  purposes — 
after  first  having  been  taken  out  of  the  .states. 
Would  we  be  any  clo.ser  to  national  unity  in 
education  than  we  are  now?  Would  we 
have  got  from  the  government  anything  that 
we  cannot  ourselves  supply?  In  my  humble 
judgment,  based  on  nine  years’  close  study 
of  government  operations,  we  would  not. 
And  we  should  have  become  possessed  of 
certain  devils  that  it  would  take  a  long  time 
to  cast  out. 

Yet,  after  all,  these  are  only  the  superficial 
problems  of  American  education.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  category  of  repairs  and  replace¬ 


ments.  If  the  program  of  the  National 
Education  Association  should  go  through, 
the  real  problems,  the  fundamental  problems, 
the  problems  involving  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  education  in  accordance 
with  the  national  genius  and  national  needs 
would  be  no  nearer  solution  than  before. 
What  are  they?  I  will  venture  to  name  only 
a  few  by  way  of  a  sample. 

A  large  group  relate  to  the  curriculum. 
For  instance:  How  shall  we  rescue  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  from  the 
blight  that  has  fallen  upon  them?  What 
materials  of  instruction  shall  w^e  use  in  these 
years?  What  should  be  the  content  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  secondary  education?  Of  what 
shall  instruction  in  the  social  studies  consist? 
Where  and  how  .shall  it  be  introduced? 
How  can  training  for  citizenship  be  made 
vital  and  effective? 

Or  take  another  group:  If  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  administrative  units  of  our 
educational  scheme  is  desirable,  how  can  it 
be  brought  about?  What  relation  w'ould  it 
have  to  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  content  and  method  of  presentation  of 
individual  subjects?  With  the  rising  cost  of 
school  maintenance  and  the  growing  public 
irritation  at  increases  in  taxation,  how  can 
the  demands  of  education  best  be  presented 
and  how^  can  the  local  admiirhstrator  be  sure 
that  he  is  following  the  best  fiscal  procedure? 

These  few  examples  could  easily  be  multi¬ 
plied.  Such  light  as  we  now  have  on  these 
questions  we  get  from  si)oradic  and  unre¬ 
lated  investigations  and  experiments  carried 
on  largely  by  universities  and  foundations. 
But  the  day  when  these  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  leadership  w  ere  sufficient  has  passed. - 
We  can  no  longer  rely  solely  on  universitiei 
and  foundations.  It  is  obvious  also  thai 
such  problems  as  have  been  cited  cannot  be 
solved  in  conventions.  The  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  has  not  even  .solved  them 
by  standing  committees,  nor  is  it  likely  evei- 
to  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

We  face  a  great  national  need.  We  need 
research,  facts,  comprehensive  organized 
information,  ideas,  advice.  There  is  on* 
clear  way  to  get  these  things.  We  must  set 
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aside  a  body  of  our  best  investigators  and 
thinkers.  We  must  put  them  in  a  position 
to  acquire  a  cosmic  point  of  view.  And  we 
must  give  them  the  means  and  the  prestige 
to  make  themselves  heard.  One  important 
product  of  their  labors  should  be  a  series  of 
valid  definitions  of  standards  and  objectives, 
progressively  altered  to  meet  new  social 
developments.  The  galvanizing  power  of 
such  statements  of  common  ideals  we  have 
always  lacked.  This  is  a  type  of  nationaliza¬ 
tion  that  would  be  both  safe  and  fruitful. 
The  government  agency  established  to  per¬ 
form  these  tasks  would  require  appropria¬ 
tions  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  hundred  millions  that  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill  authorizes.  It  would  need  to 
dispense  no  subsidies.  Indeed  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  grants  would  hamper  rather  than 
aid  its  productive  activities.  It  would  need 
no  powers  whatever,  except  the  power  of 
publicity. 

Now  my  quarrel  with  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association’s  program  is  threefold. 
First,  it  provides  for  such  services  as  I  have 
described  hardly  at  all.  Second,  it  relies  pri¬ 
marily  on  subsidies  for  the  improvements  in 
American  education  that  it  aims  to  secure. 
And,  third,  it  fails  to  provide  for  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  educational  offices  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  now  dealing  with  the  public  schools, 
especially  the  consolidation  of  the  agencies 
for  general  and  for  vocational  training. 

As  to  the  last  objection,  the  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness  have  recently  been  heard. 
The  President  has  presented  to  Congress, 
with  his  endorsement,  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
For  the  first  time  a  genuine  attempt  is  made 
to  rearrange  the  chaotic  conglomeration  of 
departments,  bureaus,  hoards,  and  com¬ 
missions  so  that  the  services  which  belong 
together  are  grouped  together.  There  are 
defects  in  the  plan,  no  doubt.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  worthy  the  sympathetic  examination  of 
every  student  of  government.  The  report 
provides  for  the  creation  of  one  new  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  secretary  in  the  Cabinet,  a 
Department  of  Education  and  Welfare. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  Department 
is  not  the  same  as  the  Department  of  Welfare 
provided  for  in  the  Kenyon-Fess  Bill  of  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  That  was  a  vague,  ill- 
balanced  affair.  No  one  of  its  divisions, 
except  the  division  dealing  with  veteran  re¬ 
lief,  was  clearly  defined.  It  was  patent  that 
veteran  relief  would  have  overshadowed  all 
the  rest,  and  that  the  two  educational  offices 
which  it  was  proposed  to  include  in  the 
Department  would  have  gained  nothing  by 
the  relocation.  On  these  grounds  many  of 
us  appeared  against  the  Kenyon-Fess  Bill. 
But  the  new  Department  of  Education  and 
Welfare  outlined  by  the  Reorganization 
Committee  contains  three  well  developed 
divisions,  in  addition  to  the  veteran’s  service. 
Of  these  the  strongest  is  undoubtedly  the 
Division  of  Education.  It  comprises  seven 
educational  and  scientific  establishments, 
four  of  which  are  of  major  importance.  No 
other  measure  yet  introduced  in  Congress 
has  ever  gone  nearly  as  far  toward  consolid¬ 
ating  the  educational  concerns  of  the 
government. 

Moreover,  the  new  department  by  its 
functional  grouping  of  education  and  re¬ 
search  in  pure  science  recognizes  by  inference 
the  investigational  aspects  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  educational  service.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  budgetary  provisions  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report.  But  it  is  obvious  to  any  one 
who  knows  Washington  that  the  momentum 
and  prestige  of  so  large  an  administrative 
division  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  future 
budget  allowances.  But  in  my  opinion  the 
most  promising  feature  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  prospect  of  improved  personnel 
for  the  educational  service.  There  are  at 
least  four  educational  posts  of  outstanding 
importance.  That  is  not  as  many  as  we 
should  like  to  have,  but  it  is  a  good  beginning. 

Now  I  am  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
Committee’s  proposal.  Particularly  I 
should  like  to  see  the  veteran’s  service  placed 
elsewhere.  The  political  complications  of 
that  service  are  likely  to  be  dangerous. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposal  is  a  test  both  of 
the  sincerity  of  our  protestations  and  of  our 
good  sense.  Are  we  large  enough  to  rise 
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to  it?  The  report  will  no  doubt  meet  with 
political  opposition.  No  one  knows  whether 
it  will  be  adopted.  But  one  thing  is  sure. 
It  has  a  far  better  chance  for  adoption  than 
any  other  educational  measure.  Let  us  face 
the  facts.  The  political  strength  of  the 
Towner-Sterling  Bill,  at  all  times  largely 
factitious,  is  waning  fast.  Under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  five  years  of  experience  and  critical 
study  its  popular  backing  is  subsiding. 
Significant  of  this  fact  is  its  recent  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  in  the  United  States  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  referendum.  All  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  are  held  in  increasing  disfavor 
and  especially  50-50  subsidies.  Moreover, 


the  financial  clauses  of  the  bill  have  been 
shown  to  be  in  detail  highly  vulnerable. 

The  needs  of  American  education  out¬ 
weigh  the  claims  of  a  dogmatic  and  imprac¬ 
tical  program.  If  the  National  Education 
Association  will  consider  only  these  needs, 
it  will  appoint  a  new  legislative  commission, 
a  commission  without  commitments,  a  com¬ 
mission  that  has  not  got  to  save  its  face,  a 
commission  that  will  work  sympathetically 
with  Congress  for  the  adoption  and  the 
possible  improvement  of  this  new  measure. 
The  chance  is  at  hand  to  secure  that  na¬ 
tional  leadership  which  we  have  sought  for 
two  generations. 


FROM  HIM  THAT  HATH  BRAINS 

Louis  A.  Pechstein 


AS  A  psychologist,  yet  as  one  of  the 
tribe  who  has  never  become  com- 
^  ^  pletely  intoxicated  by  the  sweet 
liquor  of  intelligence  testing,  may  I  raise 
my  voice  long  enough  to  mutter  a  devout 
Morituri  Salutamus?  For  is  this  not  pre¬ 
sumably  the  state  of  all  of  us  who  have  been 
attempting  to  calibrate  mentality,  and  bring, 
as  we  supposed,  our  scientific  delivery  to  the 
handling  of  certain  educational  problems? 
Our  beloved  Doctor  Dewey  has  spoken  it. 
He  says  that  “even  cultivated  minds  are 
dominated  by  the  concept  of  quantitative 
classes — so  much  so  that  the  quality  of  in¬ 
dividuality  escapes  them”;  that  many  “are 
now  telling  us  that  the  chief  use  of  the  results 
of  the  tests  is  to  secure  a  more  accurate 
ranking  or  grading  of  pupils”,  whereas  the 
real  “goal  is  a  method  of  discrimination,  of 
analysis  of  human  beings,  of  diagnosis  of 
persons,  which  is  intrinsic  and  absolute,  not 
comparative  and  common”;  that  “an  I.  Q. 
as  at  present  determined  is  at  most  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  certain  risks  and  probabilities”; 
that  we  need  to  “convert  education  by  and 
for  mediocrity  into  an  education  by  and  for 
individuality,”  herein  having  education  make 
“its  chief  concern  to  release  distinctive  apti¬ 


tudes  in  art,  thought  and  companionship,” 
but  that  “the  present  intellectual  obstacle 
in  the  way  is  the  habit  of  classification  and 
quantitative  comparisons.” 

Yet  Mr.  Lippmann  gives  us  a  small  grain 
of  comfort.  Having  shattered  our  childish, 
or  at  most  adolescent,  beliefs  that  the  army 
intelligence  tests  measured  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  nation,  that  they  or  any  of 
their  genus  measured  “intelligence”  or  gave 
any  proof  either  that  “intelligence”  is  fixed 
by  heredity  or  that  the  test  reveals  and 
measures  hereditary  intelligence,  he  tells  us 
that  the  tests  “can  be  used  to  classify  into  a 
homogeneous  group  the  children  whose 
capacities  for  school  work  are  at  a  particular 
moment  fairly  similar.”  Is  it  not  possible 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  feeble  taper 
Lippmann  somewhat  grudgingly  lends  us 
and  yet  avoid  blocking  an  “education  by 
and  for  individuality,”  with  this  Deweyian 
phobia  of  the  habit  of  classification  and 
quantitative  comparison?  The  aim  of  this 
paper  will  be  to  show  that,  by  employing 
quantitative  and  classification  instruments, 
the  scientific  handling  of  individuality  se¬ 
cures  some  significant  degree  of  success. 

Assuming  that  the  abilities  measured  by 
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our  typical  but  perhaps  miscalled  intelligence 
tests  are  involved  to  a  large  degree  in  the 
mastery  of  the  school  tasks  of  gaining  knowl¬ 
edge  and  developing  skill,  we  are  concerned 
to  know  how  W’ell  the  child  is  putting  to 
school  use  the  intelligence  capital  he  pos¬ 
sesses  and  how  the  organized  school  author¬ 
ity  can  guide  him  to  the  best  investment  of 
his  resources.  This  immediately  involves 
us  in  a  terminology  we  well  know.  The 
I.  Q.  states  the  ratio  between  the  mental  and 
chronological  ages,  and  shows  how  bright  the 
child  is  for  his  age.  The  E.  Q.  states  the  ra¬ 
tio  between  the  educational  and  chronologi¬ 
cal  ages,  and  shows  how  well  the  child  is 
doing  his  school  work  when  compared  with 
the  standards  set  by  children  of  his  age. 
The  A.  Q.  states  the  ratio  between  these 
two  measures,  and  defines  school  attainment 
in  the  light  of  the  child’s  mental  capacity 
rather  than  his  age,  herein  merely  compar¬ 
ing  educational  test  results  with  mental 
tests. 

Two  sets  of  data  are  provided.  First, 
four  hundred  children  in  Grades  IV  through 
VII  were  given  an  I.  Q.  by  employing  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligence  Test  A.  and  B.  An 
educational  quotient  was  determined  after 
securing  educational  ages  by  means  of  the 
following  rather  extensive  collection  of  edu¬ 
cational  tests:  Thorndike-McCall  Reading, 
four  Woody  Arithmetic  Fundamentals,  Buck¬ 
ingham  Problem,  Ayres’  List  and  Monroe 
Timed-Sentence  Spelling.  From  the  I.  Q. 
and  E.  Q.  the  A.  Q.’s.  were  determined,  and 
certain  conclusions  forced:  (1)  The  slower 
sections  of  each  grade  (classified  by  the 
teacher’s  judgment)  are  inferior  in  their 
mean  mental  and  educational  scores  but 
actually  far  above  the  brighter  sections  when 
school  achievement  is  considered  in  relation 
to  mentality.  (2)  Dull  students  are  gener¬ 
ally  found  above  100  per  cent.  A.  Q.,  the 
bright  students  below.  (3)  The  teacher  of 
a  bright  group  is  often  securing  educational 
returns  not  to  her  credit,  while  the  teacher 
of  the  dull  group  is  apparently  far  more 
eflBcient.  (4)  For  the  entire  school,  52  per 
cent,  are  doing  satisfactory  work,  29  per 
cent,  over-attaining  and  19  per  cent,  falling 


short  of  the  demands  the  school  may  prop¬ 
erly  lay  upon  them.^ 

The  second  set  of  data  is  drawn  from  the 
college  psychology  classes  of  five  successive 
years.  The  Alpha  intelligence  score  is 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  yearly 
grade  in  the  course.  This  grade  involved 
grades  from  several  dozen  short  written 
quizzes,  recitations,  notebook,  out  of  class 
papers,  and  mid-term  and  final  examina¬ 
tions.  The  mental  and  educational  scores 
were  transmuted  on  the  Rental  principle, 
with  results  somewhat  comparable  to  those 
of  the  elementary  school:  (1)  26  per  cent,  of 
the  students  are  doing  satisfactory  work, 
57  per  cent,  are  over-attaining,  and  17  per 
cent,  are  falling  short  of  satisfying  legitimate 
collegiate  demands.  (2)  Contrary  to  gen¬ 
eral  expectation,  the  percentage  of  women 
below  normal  eflSciency  is  larger  than  for 
men  (38  vs.  10),  while  the  percentage  above 
normal  eflBciency  is  correspondingly  smaller 
(31  vs.  65).  (3)  The  percentage  working 

below  normal  expectancy  in  the  college  prac¬ 
tically  equals  that  found  in  the  grades;  above 
normal  expectancy  double  that  found  in  the 
grades.  Granting  the  right  to  compare 
these  data,  one  may  question  whether  the 
college  student  and  especially  the  male  is 
quite  the  intellectual  loafer  he  is  so  often 
called,  or,  if  perchance  the  mechanics  of 
conducting  the  course  was  so  regular  and 
rigid  as  to  “force”  the  student  either  to 
neglect  his  other  courses  or  to  strain  his 
sophomoric  intellectuality  almost  to  the 
breaking  point,  etc.,  etc. 

But  one  must  restrict  his  tendency  to 
revel  in  groups,  percentages,  correlations, 
and  other  figments  of  the  cultivated  minds 
Doctor  Dewey  speaks  of,  and  must  look,  as 
directed,  to  the  deduction  one  can  make 
regarding  individuals  in  the  arrays.  From 
the  first  series,  consider  D.  M.,  82  I.  Q., 
13  years  8  months  chronologically,  12  years 
educationally.  He  deserves  praise  for  ac¬ 
complishing  108  per  cent,  as  much  as  might 
be  expected  of  him,  and  merits  no  censure 
for  poor  absolute  achievements.  His  pro- 

iSee  Rena  Stebbins  and  L.  A.  Pechstein:  Quotients,  I,  E,  and  A, 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  October,  1922. 
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file  reveals  the  fact  that  his  educational  work 
is  low  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  here  he 
needs  special  attention.  Then  consider 
G.  M.,  who  has  been  kept  after  school  all 
of  her  life.  She  is  16  years  8  months  chron¬ 
ologically,  9  years  6  months  mentally,  11 
years  8  months  educationally,  and  123  per 
cent,  efficient.  Finally,  S.  F.,  has  an  I.  Q., 
of  155,  E.  Q.,  of  148,  but  is  still  only  95  per 
cent,  efficient.  The  needs  of  these  students 
vary  in  each  case,  and  become  handled  sanely 
only  because  they  are  first  seen  projected 
against  the  group  standards. 

The  college  cases  tell  a  graphic  story. 
Students  securing  accomplishment  quotients 
below  90  per  cent,  invariably  stood  high  in 
the  intelligence  tests.  Yet  practically  25 
per  cent,  were  dropped  subsequently  from 
college  because  of  poor  work,  including  the 
highest  scoring  member  of  his  class.  Nearly 
all  the  remainder  have  been  on  probation 
periodically  during  their  college  career,  but 
were  able  finally  to  arrive  at  graduation 
without  being  a  credit  to  themselves  or  their 
alma  mater  so  far  as  scholarship  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  twelve  college  students  showing 
the  highest  degree  of  accomplishment  in¬ 
cluded  several  foreign  born,  the  person  making 
the  lowest  intelligence  rating  among  all  the 
men  considered,  and  uniformly  those  whose 
entire  college  course  was  characterized  by 
persistent  although  at  times  rather  discour¬ 
aging  application  to  classroom  obligations. 

Is  not  the  A.  Q.  one  of  the  most  promising 
individualizing  instruments  the  educational 
psychologist  has  been  able  to  devise  for  the 
administrator  and  the  teacher?  It  merely 
tells  how  well  the  student  is  using  some  of 
his  powers.  In  determining  it,  however, 
facts  regarding  the  student’s  strength  and 
weakness  along  various  lines  of  school  en¬ 
deavor  are  pointed  out,  and  the  locus  for 
both  improvement  as  well  as  for  further 
specialization  found.  These  are  initial  aids 
toward  individualizing  instruction.  More 
than  that,  the  negative  correlation  between 
intelligence  (M.  A.)  and  accomplishment 
(A.  Q.)  calls  the  teacher  to  see  what  she 
often  fails  to  otherwise — her  poorer  pupils 


are  suflficiently  motivated  or  even  perhaps 
over-stimulated,  while  her  brighter  ones  are 
below  average  in  motivation. 

Even  a  college  dean  can  make  salient  use 
of  this  fact,  and  use  motivating  methods  of 
long  tried  eflScacy  in  bringing  a  bright  college 
lad  to  develop  even  an  indirect  interest  in 
that  part  of  his  college  life  commonly  called 
the  scholarly.  Here  of  course  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter — the  A.  Q.,  in  addition  to 
making  the  teacher  really  alive  to  the  human 
variables  she  is  working  with,  goes  a  long 
way  toward  getting  the  student  interested 
in  fighting  with  himself  and  his  equals;  to 
work  with  the  teacher  in  localizing  and  de¬ 
fining  his  deficiencies,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  finally  reach  the  100  per  cent.  eflBciency 
or  beyond  which  is  his  individual  right. 

Doctor  Dewey  is  of  course  correct,  and  so 
is  Mr.  Lippmann.  The  good  in  mental  and 
educational  measurements  is  secured  only 
when  they  became  decentralized  and  individ¬ 
ualized,  when  they  are  employed  by  both 
the  teacher  and  pupil  in  localizing  individual 
elements  of  powder  or  weakness,  once  the  fact 
of  the  normal  or  group  expectancy  is  deter¬ 
mined,  and,  advancing  therefrom,  challenge 
the  student  to  extend  himself  and  secure  the 
visible  and  comprehended  goal.  And  in 
the  doing  of  this,  we  teachers  need  to  keep 
our  psychology  quite  distinct  from  our 
political,  and  perchance  even  our  religious, 
economy.  “To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given’’  is  made  a  psychological  lie  by  the 
A.  Q.  Rather,  from  him  that  hath  not — 
not  apparently  strong  intelligence  or  any 
specialized  ability — we  have  been  securing 
far  more  efficient  educational  returns  than 
from  him  that  hath  in  abundance  but  yet 
was  giving  poor  educational  account  of  his 
talents.  And  on  this  knowledge  and  its 
resultant  implications  regarding  classifica¬ 
tion,  promotion,  interest  and  motivation, 
minimum  essentials,  enriched  versus  a  speed 
curriculum,  measuring  teacher  and  pupil 
efficiency,  humanizing  education,  individ¬ 
ualizing  instruction,  project  method,  etc., 
rest  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 


THE  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH  COURSE 

Homer  E.  Woodbridge 


NO  GROUP  of  college  teachers  in 
America  to-day  has  an  opportunity 
so  large  as  the  opportunity  of  those 
who  teach  ‘  ‘  f reshman  English .  ”  The  course 
is  comparatively  a  newcomer  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum;  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  given  in 
very  few  institutions.  Its  importance  is 
now  universally  recognized;  it  is  the  single 
course  required  of  every  student  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  college  and  university  in  the 
country.  There  is  general  agreement  as  to 
its  immediate  and  primary  purpose;  it  aims 
to  teach  the  students  to  write  English  which 
is  correct,  clear,  and  so  far  as  may  be  inter¬ 
esting.  There  is  less  agreement  in  regard 
to  its  methods ;  in  the  larger  institutions  it  is 
elaborately  planned  and  organized,  but  it  has 
not  existed  long  enough  to  develop  ossified 
conventions  or  technique.  There  is  still 
room  in  it  for  individuality  and  experimen¬ 
tation.  On  the  surface,  conditions  seem  to 
be  favorable  to  its  success;  and  yet  its  critics 
within  and  without  the  colleges  are  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  a  rather  conspicuous  failure. 
Some  of  its  strongest  advocates  have  turned 
against  it.  The  influence  of  the  late  Prof. 
Barrett  Wendell  did  more  than  that  of  any 
one  else  to  establish  the  course  in  our  curri- 
culums:  his  text-book  furnished  the  classic 
statement  of  rhetorical  principles  on  which 
scores  of  later  texts  have  rung  the  changes. 
But  in  his  later  years  Professor  Wendell  lost 
all  faith  in  the  teaching  of  composition. 
“The  present  result  of  our  heroic  attempt  to 
teach  composition  by  itself,”  he  wrote,  “is 
a  general  habit  of  style,  among  our  pupils, 
best  described  by  the  word  unprincipled.*' 
I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  has  to  read 
much  of  the  writing  of  college  students  can 
disagree  with  this  judgment. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  failure?  Some 
of  them  are  inherent  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem;  to  remove  these,  radical  reforms  would 


be  necessary.  Others,  I  believe,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  methods  of  teaching  generally 
prevalent;  these  are  more  easily  to  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

A  principal  reason  why  the  freshman 
course  is  not  more  successful  is  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  teach  in  it  have 
had  little  special  preparation  for  their  work. 
In  many  institutions  some  sections  of  the 
class  are  taught  by  undergraduates;  in  most 
large  institutions  many  sections  are  taught 
by  instructors  with  no  graduate  training 
and  little  or  no  experience.  The  staff  is 
constantly  changing.  It  includes  a  number 
of  teaching  fellows  or  half-time  assistants, 
who  are  trying  to  pursue  graduate  study  and 
make  a  living  by  teaching  at  the  same  time. 
Naturally  they  are  tempted  to  place  study 
first.  The  best  trained  instructors,  the 
Ph.  D.’s  from  the  graduate  schools,  are  often 
very  inadequately  prepared  to  teach  com¬ 
position.  I  am  not  urging  courses  in  peda¬ 
gogics;  the  point  is  merely  that  a  man  can 
teach  a  subject  better  if  he  knows  something 
about  it.  The  graduate  schools  have  to 
spend  so  much  time  on  Old  English,  Middle 
English,  Comparative  Grammar,  Old  French 
and  Gothic  that  they  have  little  left  for 
teaching  the  prospective  teacher  to  write. 
Possibly  he  may  have  been  able  to  crowd 
into  his  schedule  one  course  in  composition; 
seldom  has  he  had  time  for  more.  Very 
few  advanced  courses  in  composition  are 
given,  and  the  numbers  admitted  to  them  are 
necessarily  limited.  Often  therefore  the 
Ph.  D.  cannot  write  respectable  English 
himself ;  yet  he  will  immediately  be  expected 
to  teach  others  to  write.  In  all  probability 
that  will  be  his  main  job;  certainly  it  is  the 
main  job  of  the  department  to  which  he 
belongs. 

The  state  of  affairs  just  described  is  partly 
the  fault  of  the  graduate  schools,  which  train 
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their  students  for  the  teaching  of  composi¬ 
tion  by  instructing  them  in  philology  and 
the  methods  of  research  scholarship.  It  is 
partly  the  fault  of  university  presidents  and 
deans,  who  are  anxious  to  build  up  unneces¬ 
sary  graduate  schools  of  their  own,  or  to  add 
a  School  of  Education  or  a  School  of  Business 
Administration.  To  save  money  for  such 
purposes,  their  policy  is  to  hire  the  cheapest 
possible  academic  labor  to  teach  the  fresh¬ 
men.  The  use  of  teaching  fellows  or  half¬ 
time  assistants  on  a  large  scale  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  ingenious  device;  it  kills  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  It  saves  considerable  money, 
since  the  pay  of  half-time  assistants  is  low; 
at  the  same  time  it  fattens  the  enrollment  of 
the  graduate  school.  From  such  policies 
the  freshmen  are  the  chief  sufferers;  and  the 
freshmen,  in  spite  of  composition  courses, 
are  inarticulate. 

But  even  if  the  freshman’s  English  teach¬ 
ers  were  properly  prepared  for  their  work, 
another  difficulty  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things  would  remain.  Our  college  curricu- 
lums,  like  our  battleships,  are  divided  into 
watertight  compartments.  The  freshman 
who  has  a  good  and  exacting  teacher  of 
English  soon  discovers  that  in  most  of  his 
other  courses  he  need  not  worry  much  about 
his  English.  Almost  anything  that  is  at  all 
intelligible  will  “get  by.”  The  instructor 
in  economics  or  psychology  may  give  a  high 
grade  to  a  paper  so  badly  written  that  it 
would  count  as  a  failure  in  the  composition 
course.  Many  institutions,  it  is  true,  have 
a  rule  providing  that  a  student  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  repeat  the  freshman  course  if  his 
written  work  in  later  courses  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  form.  This  looks  well  on  paper,  but 
in  practice  it  is  seldom  invoked;  partly  be¬ 
cause  instructors  in  other  departments  are 
indifferent  and  busy  about  other  things, 
partly  because  many  of  them  cannot  them¬ 
selves  write  respectably  and  do  not  know 
good  English  from  bad.  How,  indeed, 
should  they?  If  the  graduate  students 
specializing  in  English  receive  little  training 
in  composition,  how  much  less  are  students 
of  other  subjects  likely  to  receive!  Indeed, 
it  is  pure  accident  if  a  teacher  in  another 


field  has  had  any  training  in  the  art  of  ex¬ 
pression  beyond  the  usual  freshman  course. 
College  professors  are  often  painfully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  deficiency  of  their  education  in 
this  respect. 

Obvious  as  it  may  seem,  however,  the 
suggestion  that  all  college  teachers  should 
have  some  special  training  in  the  use  of  the 
language  is  really  Utopian;  and  even  the 
suggestion  that  those  who  expect  to  teach 
composition  should  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  mastering  the  subject  is  almost  revo¬ 
lutionary.  As  we  await  the  coming  of  the 
far-off  time  when  the  graduate  schools  may 
consider  such  radical  reforms,  there  are  some 
things  we  can  do.  We  grievously  need  a 
change  in  our  methods  of  teaching;  and  even 
with  our  present  limitations  of  inadequately 
trained  personnel  and  scant  cooperation 
from  other  departments,  such  a  change, 
I  believe,  would  result  in  substantially 
greater  eflSciency. 

The  teaching  of  composition  in  this  coun¬ 
try  developed  largely  from  courses  given  at 
Harvard  by  two  remarkable  men,  Adams 
Sherman  Hill  and  Barrett  Wendell.  The 
older  method.  Professor  Hill’s,  as  it  appears 
in  his  text-books,  consisted  in  the  inculcation 
of  a  multitude  of  rules,  supported  by  a  still 
greater  multitude  of  “horrible  examples.” 
Under  each  rule  appeared  two  parallel  col¬ 
umns  of  illustrative  matter;  the  one  to  the 
left  exhibited  the  specimens  of  bad  English 
in  a  state  of  nature,  the  one  to  the  right 
showed  them  properly  washed,  dressed;  and 
combed  by  Professor  Hill.  It  was  like  the 
advertisements  of  patent  medicines  showing 
the  patient  before  and  after  taking,  or  the 
pictures  of  the  Belgian  children  before  and 
after  being  fed  by  Mr.  Hoover.  Professor 
Hill  was  indefatigable  in  gathering  these 
sinful  expressions,  not  only  from  the  high¬ 
ways  and  the  hedges,  but  from  the  gardens 
of  his  favorite  authors.  So  many  citations 
from  great  writers  appeared  in  the  assembly 
to  the  left  of  the  assize,  indeed,  that  a  doubt 
sometimes  occurred  to  the  student’s  mind 
about  the  infallibility  of  the  judge’s  rulings. 

Professor  Wendell’s  method  was  a  reaction 
against  this  very  pluralistic  universe  of  rules. 
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His  great  distinction  was  his  genius  for  fruit¬ 
ful  generalization.  For  Professor  Hill’s 
labyrinth  of  rules  he  substituted  in  his  text¬ 
book  an  admirably  clear  statement  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  whole  study  of 
composition  is  based,  with  a  few  important 
and  suggestive  applications  of  the  principles. 
His  book  was  originally  written  as  a  series 
of  semi-popular  lectures;  he  did  not  bother 
himself  or  his  readers  with  rules  for  matters 
of  detail  or  with  many  examples  of  bad 
English.  His  theory  was  that  if  the  student 
could  be  induced  to  grasp  firmly  the  general 
principles  he  could  be  trusted  to  apply  them 
intelligently  for  himself.  Professor  Wendell 
devoted  his  rare  gifts  of  exposition  and  style 
to  making  the  theory  of  rhetoric  interesting, 
and  he  produced  what  is  probably  the  only 
readable  text-book  of  composition  in  exis¬ 
tence. 

Practically  all  later  text-books  in  the 
field  have  followed  either  the  method  of 
Professor  Hill  or  that  of  Professor  Wendell, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions;  two  or  three  retained  also  the  older 
distinctions  and  definitions  of  the  classic 
Rhetoric.  Professor  Wendell’s  method  was 
on  the  whole  dominant  for  a  time;  but  the 
diflSculty  experienced  by  all  teachers  in 
inducing  students  to  lay  hold  of  general 
principles  led  to  a  reaction.  The  type  of 
text-book  now  most  widely  used  makes  no 
attempt  at  broad  generalization  at  all;  it  is 
a  manual  of  rules  and  exceptions,  numbered 
for  reference  and  equipped  with  serried 
ranks  of  errors  and  corrections.  Along  with 
these  biblia  a-biblia,  which  are  utterly  un¬ 
readable,  our  freshman  courses  generally  use 
another  text-book  based  on  a  compromise 
between  the  methods  of  Hill  and  those  of 
W’endell.  To  exemplify  the  principles  stated 
in  this  second  text,  a  third  book,  consisting 
of  “specimens”  of  various  kinds  of  writing, 
is  employed.  These  collections  are  com¬ 
piled  by  the  scissors-and-paste  method  from 
books,  newspapers,  and  magazines;  their 
general  effect  is  something  like  that  of  a 
booklet  of  dry-goods  samples.  You  can 
find  there  bits  of  all  sorts  of  material,  some 
fine,  some  coarse,  some  shoddy,  but  nothing 


big  enough  to  be  of  any  use,  except  as  a 
sample.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to 
say  that  these  books  are  the  herbaria  of 
literature;  they  contain  classified  specimens 
of  all  the  commoner  flowers  and  weeds,  with 
the  essential  parts  of  each  separately  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  plants 
are  dead  and  dried  before  they  go  into  the 
herbarium. 

The  course  consists  of  assignments  in  these 
texts,  and  more  or  less  frequent  short  themes, 
with  occasional  longer  ones.  Subjects  for 
themes  are  often  prescribed  to  the  class,  a 
device  which  is  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent, 
efficient  in  stifling  individuality.  The 
themes  are  criticized,  too  often  superficially 
and  mechanically,  and  sometimes  very  in¬ 
accurately;  this  work  is  frequently  entrusted 
to  student  assistants.  The  themes  are  then 
returned  to  the  students,  who  are  usually 
required  to  correct  obvious  blunders.  A 
certain  amount  of  “outside  reading”  is  often 
assigned,  but  this  is  seldom  discussed  in  the 
classroom.  In  general  the  heaviest  empha¬ 
sis  is  laid  upon  text-book  work;  theme¬ 
writing  comes  next;  and  a  little  attention, 
perhaps,  is  given  to  assigned  reading. 

The  results  of  this  plan  are  aptly  described 
in  the  remark  of  Professor  Wendell  already 
quoted.  Student  writing  shows  little  or  no 
grasp  of  rhetorical  principle,  and  no  accuracy 
in  detail.  It  is  vague,  wordy,  and  incom¬ 
petent.  Of  the  rhetorical  theory  on  which 
time  is  lavished  in  the  freshman  course, 
little  remains  in  the  student’s  mind,  and  that 
little  is  in  a  confused  state.  The  student 
seems  seldom  to  think  of  it  as  having  any 
connection  with  his  writing.  It  is  something 
on  which  he  must  pass  an  examination  to 
gain  a  certain  number  of  “credits.”  A  girl 
who  was  told  that  her  failure  in  a  literature 
course  was  due  in  part  to  the  discreditable 
English  of  her  examination  paper  protested 
with  a  genuine  sense  of  injury,  “But  this 
isn’t  a  composition  course!  I  passed  that 
course  two  years  ago!”  The  following 
theme,  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  sopho¬ 
more  course,  probably  represents  about  the 
average  residuum  of  theory  from  the  fresh¬ 
man  course,  expressed  in  about  the  average 
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style.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  subject  was 
not  assigned;  it  was  chosen  by  the  student, 
probably  with  a  view  to  impressing  the  in¬ 
structor  with  the  student’s  proficiency  in  the 
field. 

THE  WORK  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

In  the  work  of  English  composition  we  learn 
to  give  unity  and  coherence  to  our  ideas.  We 
construct  units  of  discourse  and  put  them  to¬ 
gether.  The  principles  are  explained  upon  which 
they  are  made.  Of  these  units,  there  are,  the 
sentence,  the  paragraph  and  the  essay  and  they 
have  all  been  employed  equally  large. 

The  sentence  cannot  be  used  alone  because  it 
is  too  simple  and  too  fragmentary.  The  essay  is 
the  more  proper  unit  of  discourse  but  it  is  not 
in  practice  so  much.  The  paragraph  offers  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages.  It  exemplifies  identical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  structure  so  that  they  can  be  appreciated 
by  the  one  who  is  learning  them. 

All  pure  tjqjes  of  composition  are  learned  and 
in  accordance  with  this  plan  a  full  account  is 
given  of  the  Art  of  Composition  and  the  Organic 
Structure  of  Discourse.  Then,  the  Paragraph 
and  the  Whole  Composition  are  taken  up  in  turn. 
The  tj’pes  of  composition  are  treated  at  a  length 
and  with  complete  thoroughness. 

IMien  these  things  are  all  learned,  the  essay  or 
the  composition  is  taken  up  in  full.  Four  princi¬ 
pal  types  of  whole  composition  may  be  distin¬ 
guished,  the  characteristic  differences  of  each 
rising  from  differences  in  the  aim  of  the  writer 
and  his  resulting  method  of  treating  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  English  Composition  is  a  very 
interesting  subject  to  pursue. 

Comment  upon  the  state  of  mind  revealed 
by  this  theme  seems  superfluous.  It  is 
obvious  that  to  the  writer  “the  work  of 
English  composition”  is  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  theory :  though  she  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  themes  for  a  year  in  college,  it  has  never 
occurred  to  her  that  the  theory  has  any  di¬ 
rect  connection  with  her  writing.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  too,  she  remembers  from  her  study 
of  text-books  only  a  few  phrases,  imperfectly 
understood  and  comparatively  meaningless. 
This  is  the  natural  and  typical  result  of  our 
present  methods  of  teaching. 

The  fact  is  that  our  method  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  wrong  in  emphasis.  It  is  based  on  an 


unsound  theory;  the  theory  that  a'  person’s 
manner  of  expressing  himself  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  and  improved  by  superimposing  on  his 
mind  certain  principles  or  rules.  The  hu¬ 
man  mind  has  an  amazing  power  of  resistance 
to  ideas  of  which  it  feels  no  need.  It  rejects 
with  perfect  impartiality  and  finality  the 
three  great  principles  of  Wendell  and  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  little  rules  of  Woolley 
— because  it  has  never  felt  the  need  of  any 
of  them.  This  great  refusal  is  an  instinctive 
protest  against  the  folly  of  our  teaching 
method.  The  study  of  rhetorical  theory 
is  only  a  secondary  means  to  the  end  of 
learning  to  write;  we  have  exalted  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  end,  as  if  it  were  an  end  in 
itself.  Only  the  student  who,  with  an  active 
desire  to  express  himself,  has  tried  and  failed 
and  recognized  his  failure  is  in  a  state  to 
profit  by  the  study  of  a  text-book. 

We  have  tackled  the  problem  at  the  wrong 
end.  The  right  starting-point  is  the  desire 
for  self-expression  which  exists  in  every 
student.  In  some  indeed  it  is  latent  (and 
pretty  well  hidden);  but  it  is  there,  and  a 
faith  in  its  existence  is  the  first  essential  of 
a  teacher  of  composition.  The  teacher’s 
first  duty  is  to  awaken  and  stimulate  this 
desire.  Any  honest  method  that  will  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  legitimate;  one  which  may  be 
guaranteed  not  to  accomplish  it  is  to  plunge 
the  student  into  rhetorical  theory  and  to 
require  him  to  write  themes  on  assigned 
subjects.  The  freshman  is  likely  to  be 
somewhat  bashful,  very  conscious  of  his 
deficiencies  in  expression,  rather  afraid  of 
showing  his  feelings.  He  thinks  that  his 
experiences  are  commonplace  and  his  ideas 
and  feelings  of  no  interest  to  other  people. 
He  needs  to  be  shown  that  what  is  common¬ 
place  to  him  may  be  new  to  others;  that 
even  the  commonplace  may  be  made  inter¬ 
esting;  and  that  ideas  and  feelings  like  his 
own  may  be  the  material  for  compositions 
which  hold  the  attention  of  his  fellows. 
The  best  method  I  know  for  rousing  his 
desire  to  express  himself  is  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  themes  (and  particularly  of 
good  themes)  in  class.  Themes  which 
present  familiar  experiences  in  an  individual 
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way  are  especially  helpful  to  him;  he  soon 
recognizes  that  he  has  equally  good  material 
at  his  command,  and  he  is  easily  tempted 
to  see  whether  he  cannot  do  as  much  with  it. 
A  spirit  of  friendly-  rivalry  can  soon  be  de¬ 
veloped  which  will  sometimes  rouse  the  least 
promising  members  of  a  class  to  serious  effort. 

At  the  outset  the  student  should  be  told 
that  he  is  to  aim  his  writing  directly  at  the 
interest  of  the  class,  including  the  teacher. 
They  are  his  public;  it  is  they  to  whom  he 
must  try  to  appeal.  He  thus  gains  the 
great  advantage  of  a  definite  audience;  he 
is  writing  not  in  a  vacuum  or  as  an  academic 
exercise,  but  for  somebody.  The  reading  of 
themes  in  class  gives  him  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  success 
or  failure,  and  a  chance  to  find  out  wherein 
and  why  he  may  have  failed.  The  class 
should  be  encouraged  to  ask  themselves 
constantly  why  they  like  or  dislike  a  given 
theme,  and  to  criticise  each  other  frankly. 
The  total  reaction  of  a  class  to  a  theme  is 
invaluable  as  criticism;  it  is  worth  at  least 
as  much  as  the  instructor’s  comments,  and 
it  is  more  effective.  The  teacher  should 
never  hold  up  a  theme  to  ridicule,  and  should 
always  present  themes  fairly  to  be  judged 
on  their  merits;  but  he  should  be  relentless 
in  pointing  out  blunders  and  showing  how 
they  defeat  the  writer’s  intention.  Parts 
of  themes  which  are  not  w^orth  reading  in 
full  may  be  quoted  for  detailed  criticism. 
After  a  little  experience  a  class  will  develop 
a  surprisingly  quick  perception  of  rhetorical 
faults. 

At  least  half  the  time  of  every  composition 
course  should  be  devoted  to  this  reading  and 
discussion  of  themes.  It  gives  to  every 
member  of  the  class  the  tremendous  stimulus 
of  a  chance  to  be  heard  by  a  sympathetic 
and  yet  critical  audience.  I  have  seen  it 
rouse  the  ambition  of  students  who  have 
previously  taken  no  serious  interest  in  any 
of  their  college  courses.  And  this  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  desire  for  self-expression  is  half  the 
battle.  It  sharpens  the  student’s  appetite 
for  reading,  and  it  illuminates  and  vitalizes 
the  study  of  rhetorical  principle.  Without 
it,  text-book  study  is  meaningless  parroting. 


In  criticizing  and  discussing  themes,  the 
teacher  should  always  try  to  keep  the  main 
emphasis  on  substance  rather  than  on  form. 
He  should  criticize  form  rigorously,  but 
always  for  the  sake  of  the  substance,  never 
as  if  correctness  were  in  itself  the  chief  end. 
He  should  remember  the  great  saying  of 
Doctor  Johnson:  “I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in 
lexicography  as  to  forget  that  words  are  the 
daughters  of  earth,  and  things  are  the  sons 
of  heaven.”  This  principle  holds  good  even 
if  the  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  attain  cor¬ 
rectness;  for  no  normal  human  being  will 
exert  himself  vigorously  to  achieve  correct¬ 
ness  for  its  own  sake.  He  will,  how'ever, 
pursue  it  diligently  if  he  can  be  convinced 
that  it  is  an  essential  means  to  a  greater  end. 
To  take  an  extreme  example,  I  have  seen  bad 
spellers  struggle  valiantly  and  successfully 
to  improve  their  spelling  after  they  grew 
interested  in  trying  to  write  good  themes. 

At  this  point — when  the  class  has  become 
interested  in  its  own  writing  and  conscious 
of  its  owm  deficiencies — and  not  before,  the 
study  of  rhetorical  theory  may  profitably 
begin.  The  students  are  now  ready  to 
recognize  the  practical  usefulness  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  principles,  and  to  give  attention  to  a 
text-book  to  some  purpose.  But  the  text¬ 
book  work  should  alw^ays  be  strictly  sub¬ 
ordinated;  whereas  now  it  receives  on  the 
average  perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  time  of  a 
course,  it  should  never  receive  more  than 
one  third,  or  better  a  quarter.  In  all  con¬ 
science,  one  text-book  is  enough  (whereas 
now  we  use  two  or  three) ,  and  the  shorter  it 
is  the  better. 

Finally  the  freshman  course  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  a  considerable  amount  of  good  reading, 
which  should  be  informally  discussed  in  the 
class-room.  This  reading  should  not  consist 
of  an  herbarium  of  specimens,  which  gives 
the  student  the  impression  that  literature  is 
produced  in  order  to  illustrate  unity,  coher¬ 
ence,  and  emphasis.  Nor  should  it  consist 
of  any  historical  or  other  anthology,  which 
gives  the  impression  that  literature  is  a  sort 
of  scrap-book.  Nor  should  it  consist  of  a 
volume  of  “essays  for  college  students,” 
which  gives  the  impression  that  the  purpose 
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of  literature  is  to  preach  virtue  to  young 
people.  Nor  should  it  consist  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  philosophical  essays  that  are  over 
the  student’s  head.  Nor  should  it  consist 
of  the  contents  of  a  current  magazine,  how¬ 
ever  good.  (I  mention  these  plans  because 
they  are  all  in  current  use.)  The  reading 
list  should  be  made  up  of  books  or  parts  of 
books  selected  first  because  they  are  worth 
knowing  and  second  because  the  freshman 
would  be  likely  to  enjoy  them.  The  object 
of  this  part  of  the  course  should  be  to  develop 
the  habit  of  intelligent  reading  for  pleasure. 

Such  a  plan  may  be  justified  wholly  on 
the  basis  of  its  contribution  to  the  practical 
purpose  of  the  course.  The  heaviest  handi¬ 
cap  of  the  freshman  in  his  efforts  at  expres¬ 
sion  is  the  scantiness  of  his  vocabulary. 
He  simply  does  not  know  the  words  that  he 
needs  in  order  to  express  his  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings.  The  best  way  to  enlarge  one’s  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  through  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading.  This  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
Quintilian’s  great  saying,  Divitias  dabit 
lectio.  Very  few  freshmen  have  done  any 
considerable  amount  of  reading;  fewer  are 
habitual  readers  of  anything  better  than 
cheap  fiction  magazines.  In  the  high  school 
they  have  read  some  English  classics;  but 
these  have  often  been  taught  in  such  a  fash¬ 
ion  as  to  discourage  further  explorations. 
The  right  sort  of  reading  done  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  will  enlarge  the  student’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  appreciably:  it  will  develop  in  him  a 
sense  for  sound  sentence  structure,  for  ac¬ 
curate  phrasing,  for  style.  Incidentally,  it 
will  furnish  the  instructor  with  a  treasure- 
house  of  illustrative  material  for  use  in  the 
discussion  of  themes  and  principles.  The 
value  for  such  purposes  of  a  stock  of  ideas 
and  memories  which  is  common  to  a  class 
can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  which  can  be  recalled  alive  to  a  student’s 
memory  is  infinitely  more  effective  than  the 
aptest  example  to  which  he  can  be  referred 
in  a  book  of  specimens. 

On  the  narrowest  grounds,  then,  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  liberal  reading  list  in  the  fresh¬ 
man  course  is  justifiable;  it  will  contribute 
directly  and  powerfully  to  the  effectiveness 


of  the  course  in  improving  the  student’s 
writing.  But  there  is  a  broader  reason  for 
it.  To  many  students — to  all  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  for  instance,  in  the  great  schools 
of  commerce  and  engineering — the  freshman 
course  offers  the  sole  chance  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  coming  into  contact  with  the  human¬ 
izing  influence  of  good  literature.  Here  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the 
English  teacher,  and  the  one  which  has  been 
most  widely  neglected.  The  instructor  has 
too  often  been  content  to  correct  dangling 
participles  and  comma  faults;  he  has  paid 
tithes  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and 
has  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  inclusion  in 
the  freshman  course  of  anything  like  a  formal 
study  of  literature.  The  student  should  not 
be  required  to  take  notes  on  his  reading,  nor 
to  memorize  facts  or  dates,  nor  should  he  be 
expected  to  have  an  exact  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  books  he  has  read.  The 
object  is  not  to  supply  the  student  with  a 
stock  of  facts  on  which  he  can  be  examined, 
but  to  introduce  him  to  the  enjoyment  of 
good  books,  partly  because  it  will  improve 
his  writing  and  partly  because  it  will  enrich 
his  life. 

The  reading  list  should  include  books  of 
various  types;  it  should  be  designed  to  whet 
the  student’s  appetite  for  different  kinds  of 
good  literature.  It  should  include  fiction, 
poetry,  drama,  essays,  biography.  To  a 
majority  of  freshmen  three  or  four  of  these 
great  literary  kinds  will  be  unknown  terri¬ 
tory.  Not  one  freshman  in  a  hundred  has 
read  a  biography;  few  have  read  any  essays, 
poetry,  or  drama  outside  the  school  assign¬ 
ments.  To  many  of  them  a  book  like 
Charnwood’s  Lincoln  or  Paine’s  shorter  life 
of  Mark  Twain  or  Thayer’s  Roosevelt  will 
prove  a  revelation.  Among  novels  I  have 
had  good  results  with  The  Return  of  the 
Native  and  Richard  Feverel^  though  the  last 
is  a  little  diflBcult  for  many  freshmen.  A 
group  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  read  rapidly 
for  the  story,  never  fails  to  give  keen  pleas¬ 
ure  to  a  majority  of  a  class.  Freshmen  can 
thoroughly  enjoy  The  School  for  Scandaly 
and  The  DeviVs  Disciple  and  The  Pigeon. 
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Some  take  kindly  to  the  Essays  of  Elia; 
more  to  Stevenson’s  essays  and  travel  books. 
Walden  exasperates  some,  but  interests 
nearly  everyone.  In  poetry,  narratives,  of 
course,  make  the  widest  appeal.  No  single 
book  of  selections  should  be  used;  it  is  far 
better,  if  it  can  possibly  be  arranged,  to  send 
the  students  to  the  library  where  they  will 
have  to  look  up  the  reading  for  themselves. 
It  will  be  ill  luck  indeed  if  in  looking  up  a 
given  poem,  essay  or  story  the  student’s 
curiosity  is  not  excited  by  some  other  title 
or  glimpse.  And  the  mere  handling  of  a 
number  of  books  is  worth  something.  The 
present  generally  accepted  plan  of  limiting 
the  assigned  reading  to  a  book  of  specimens 
and  one  or  two  small  volumes  of  selections, 
which  the  student  is  required  to  buy,  saves 
trouble  for  the  librarians  and  money  for 
the  university,  but  it  robs  the  freshman. 

We  come  back  again  to  the  question  of 
money  and  academic  policy.  It  takes 
money  not  only  to  pay  competent  teachers 
for  the  freshman,  but  to  supply  him  with 


books  and  library  space.  Even  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
course  might  be  greatly  improved  through  a 
change  in  emphasis  and  method.  Its  im¬ 
mediate  practical  end,  I  believe,  can  be 
approached  most  nearly  through  the  pursuit 
of  higher  ends.  Whether  this  be  admitted 
or  not,  one  thing  is  certain;  at  present  the 
course  is  a  challenge  to  every  college  teacher 
of  English.  It  cannot  be  made  vital  or 
valuable  unless  teachers  change  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  it,  and  recognize  the  magnificent 
opportunity  which  it  offers.  Most  instruc¬ 
tors  now  regard  it  as  unmitigated  drudgery, 
and  are  eager  to  escape  from  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  must  be  recognized  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  task  of  the  department,  the  most 
important  work  that  the  department  can 
perform;  or  else  as  a  requirement  it  must 
be  dropped.  Even  in  the  academic  world, 
the  anomaly  of  requiring  every  student  to 
take  one  of  the  least  efficiently  taught  courses 
in  the  curriculum  is  too  absurd  to  last  in¬ 
definitely. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  SENIOR  GUIDE  PLAN  IN  THE  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

Caroline  W.  Thorne 


Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  high 
school  composition  that  the  pupils 
enjoy  quite  so  much  as  they  do  ar¬ 
gumentation.  The  subject  matter  is  so 
varied  and  the  field  so  broad,  and  so  many 
different  types  of  lessons  may  be  used  that 
each  day’s  work  is  always  filled  with  great 
interest  and  enjoyment.  The  simple  oral 
lessons  in  the  beginning  stir  up  enthusiasm; 
the  informal  and  formal  debates  always  de¬ 
light  the  class;  a  court  scene,  with  a  judge 
in  college  cap  and  gown,  two  lawyers,  and  a 
jury,  may  give  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  is  really  marvelous  what  the  students 
can  do  when  their  interest  is  aroused,  and 
what  help  they  can  often  give  with  vital 
school  problems  through  the  medium  of 
argumentation  lessons.  The  new,  but  also 


very  old,  problem  project  or  creative  think¬ 
ing  idea  may  be  worked  out  beautifully  in 
this  form  of  composition  work.  School 
questions  always  interest  students;  they 
often  can  give  real  assistance  in  the  solving 
of  many  serious  problems,  for  their  point  of 
view  is  different,  and  they  see  the  school  in 
a  more  intimate  way  than  the  principal  and 
teachers  do. 

All  high  schools  have  many  of  the  same 
problems  facing  them,  but  each  has  those 
which  are  distinctively  its  own.  One  of  the 
vital  problems  at  the  high  school  I  represent 
is  how  to  keep  the  girls  in  school.  We  are  in 
a  section  of  the  city  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  poverty,  and  where  many  a  family 
suffers  through  the  sacrifices  made  to  keep  a 
child  in  school  after  the  required  age.  The 
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sensitive  children  feel  all  this  so  keenly  that 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  remain  at  their  studies. 
Something  that  the  students  themselves 
worked  out  in  the  class-room  lessons  in  argu¬ 
mentation  has  helped  to  hold  our  little  fresh¬ 
men;  this  is  our  “Senior  Guide  Plan.” 

Each  member  of  a  junior  class  w’as  asked 
to  bring  in  a  proposition  on  some  school 
problem  that  interested  her.  Many  im¬ 
portant  problems  were  presented  by  the  pu¬ 
pils  and  the  teacher.  These  were  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  class,  and  the  best  were  to  be 
selected  by  the  students  for  working  over  in 
committees.  The  students  were  told  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  them  to  put  some  of 
their  plans  into  practice  if  they  could  present 
good  working  briefs  and  present  arguments 
that  proved  their  propositions  worth  while. 
One  that  caught  the  attention  of  our  girls 
was  a  proposition  on  the  Senior  Guide  Plan, 
presented  by  the  teacher;  they  liked  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  new.  There  were  other  excel¬ 
lent  plans  brought  in  on  the  school  court, 
student  government,  tag  day  for  grammat¬ 
ical  errors,  co-education  and  the  like.  The 
girls  selected  four  they  liked  the  best,  and 
divided  themselves  into  committees  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  preference. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  over  the 
“senior  guide”  proposition,  and  the  students 
working  over  this  felt  the  importance  of  be¬ 
ing  the  first  class  to  try  it  out,  if  they  could 
make  their  presentation  strong  enough. 
Oral  arguments  on  all  chosen  propositions 
were  conducted  in  class  first;  and  after 
several  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  written  briefs 
were  prepared.  The  best  brief  presented 
was  the  one  on  the  Senior  Guide  Plan;  this 
was  shown  to  the  Principal,  who  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  it  that  she  wished  the  students 
to  carry  it  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  when  these  same  girls  would  be  Sen¬ 
iors.  Intense  was  the  delight  of  the  pupils 
when  they  were  told  that  they  could  put 
into  actual  practice  the  scheme  over  which 
they  had  worked  so  hard. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  English  teacher 


in  whose  class-room  the  plan  originated,  the 
scheme  was  launched  the  following  fall;  and 
it  has  continued  to  be  an  important  feature 
in  the  school  life  ever  since  that  time.  The 
preliminary  meetings  of  this  first  launching 
were  quite  interesting;  but  suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  each  senior  was  assigned  one  or  two 
freshmen  over  whom  she  was  to  have  a 
special,  personal  care;  she  was  to  talk  to  her, 
or  them,  about  the  various  school  activities, 
the  student  government,  rules,  plans,  and 
ideals.  In  short,  she  was  to  try  to  make  her 
freshmen  feel  at  home  immediately,  and  to 
follow  them  with  personal  interest  right 
through  their  first  term.  The  girls  have 
been  most  enthusiastic  about  it,  thinking 
of  many  new  ways  to  make  the  link  of  friend¬ 
ship  stronger.  We  hear  from  outside  that 
the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  our 
vicinity  look  forward  to  their  entrance  into 
the  high  school,  because  “they  have  the 
Senior  Guide  Plan  there.  ”  The  pioneer 
seniors  were  very  proud  to  be  the  pioneers, 
but  each  term  since  has  shown  increasing 
interest  and  enthusiastic  help  from  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Many  genuine  friendships  have 
been  formed,  and  the  close  of  each  term  finds 
sad  freshmen  because  their  seniors  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  school.  We  have  followed  up  cases 
and  know  that  the  interest  shown  by  the 
older  girls  has  not  died  out;  many  friend¬ 
ships  have  been  kept  up  outside  of  school 
after  graduation.  We  feel  that  the  plan  has 
helped  to  win  and  keep  the  little  girls,  and 
that  it  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  de¬ 
veloped  the  seniors  because  it  has  given  them 
a  sense  of  responsibility. 

As  a  development  from  class-room  English 
lessons  in  argumentation,  we  feel  that  our 
Senior  Guide  Plan  has  been  interesting, 
illuminating,  and  successful.  Each  term 
the  students  add  new  light  to  make  the 
scheme  better  and  stronger.  In  bringing 
about  this  personal  contact  between  the 
first  and  last  year  students,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  entire  school  has  been  brought  more 
closely  together. 


DEFINING  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  LAYMAN 


Edward  W.  Dolch,  Jr. 


WRITERS  on  education  seem  to  have 
largely  neglected  the  world  of  parents 
and  of  those  students  who  are  not  in¬ 
tending  to  be  teachers.  They  seem  to  have 
assumed  either  that  these  individuals  know 
what  education  means  or  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  they  do  or  not.  Of  course 
neither  of  these  views  can  be  correct;  for  the 
general  public  has  no  definite  notion  what¬ 
ever  of  what  it  means  to  be  educated  and  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether 
it  has  or  has  not.  For  the  kinds  of  schools 
children  attend,  the  time  they  spend  in  them, 
the  courses  they  take,  and,  more  than  all  of 
these,  what  they  do  outside  of  school  and 
after  they  have  left  school  behind,  are 
determined  much  more  largely  by  public 
sentiment  than  by  all  the  learned  opinion  of 
the  few  who  conduct  the  school  machinery. 
That  the  few  who  specialize  in  education 
should  have  correct  ideas  is  important  in¬ 
deed,  but  that  those  outside  this  small  circle 
should  know  what  education  means  is,  in  the 
long  run,  at  least  equally  important. 

In  order  to  make  ourselves  understood 
by  these  “outsiders”  and  to  secure  their 
much  needed  cooperation  in  our  work,  we 
must  frame  a  definition  that  to  them  will 
really  define.  A  word  or  phrase  will  not  do, 
for  no  word  or  small  group  of  words  can 
carry  the  amount  of  meaning  we  need  to 
convey.  Essays,  chapters,  books,  will  not 
do,  for  the  public  will  neither  read  nor  un¬ 
derstand  lengthy  discussions.  What  we 
must  do  is  to  work  out  some  statement  that 
is  simple  but  complete,  couched  in  ordinary 
words  but  covering  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  meaning  the  word  education  should  cover. 
Below  appears  an  attempt  at  such  a  state¬ 
ment.  To  avoid  verbal  diflBculties,  it  is 
expressed  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  average 
man.  To  convey  the  most  concrete  mean¬ 
ing,  it  is  made  a  definition  of  the  “educated 


man”  rather  than  of  the  term  education. 
To  be  more  easily  apprehended  and  retained, 
it  is  put  in  diagram  form. 

The  educated  man  is  one  who 
knows  of,  1  Tof  things, 

understands,  (  ^  j  of  people, 

participates  in,  (  ^  j  of  thought, 

and  enjoys  J  (and  of  feeling. 

This  is  a  description,  of  course,  of  a  man 
who  might  be  considered  completely  edu¬ 
cated.  Perhaps  no  man  living  can  measure 
up  to  it ;  and  that  is  the  first  thing  the  parent 
or  student  needs  to  realize — that  to  be 
educated  is  an  ideal  forever  to  be  striven 
for  but  never  fully  to  be  attained.  It  is  not 
that  some  are  educated  and  some  un¬ 
educated;  all  are  educated,  but  in  various 
ways  and  in  varying  degrees. 

In  addition  to  emphasizing  the  breadth  of 
the  idea  of  education,  the  statement  brings 
out  at  once  its  tremendous  complexity.  One 
might  say  that  instead  of  there  being  an 
education  there  are  educations;  one  in  each 
of  the  four  worlds  indicated.  Though  the 
four  overlap,  the  character  of  each  is  distinct. 
There  is  the  world  of  things,  comprising  all 
that  is  known  about  matter,  from  its  analysis 
in  chemistry  to  its  final  use  in  some  form 
by  men  and  women  in  their  daily  lives. 
There  is  the  world  of  people,  comprising  all 
that  is  known  about  men  and  women  in 
their  social,  economic,  and  political  relation¬ 
ships.  There  is  the  world  of  thought,  the 
reflections  of  men  and  women,  past  and 
present,  upon  all  that  life  has  offered  or  has 
to  offer  to  mankind.  And,  last,  there  is  the 
world  of  feeling  or  emotion,  of  sorrow  and  of 
enjoyment.  Education  in  any  one  of  these 
worlds  does  not  merely  mean  knowledge,  but 
implies  that  the  individual  becomes  through 
sympathy  and  reflection  a  part  of  it.  There 
must  be  in  him  a  reaction  by  which  what  he 
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leams  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  active  part  of 
himself.  Such  is  the  ideal,  the  impossible 
ideal  perhaps,  of  true  education. 

With  such  a  definition  before  him,  the 
average  man,  however  uncultivated,  can 
begin  to  exercise  some  real  judgment  on 
educational  questions.  The  first  query  that 
will  occur  to  him,  no  doubt,  is:  “Can  a  man 
who  left  school  when  he  could  just  read  and 
write  ever  become  educated?  ”  A  moment’s 
consideration  will  give  him  the  answer. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  definition  that  says 
a  man  cannot,  if  he  has  suflScient  initiative 
and  capacity  for  work,  become  educated 
without  the  help  of  schooling.  But  the 
definition  also  clearly  indicated  that  for  all 
but  the  one  in  a  thousand,  lack  of  schooling 
means  lack  of  any  great  degree  of  education. 
Without  study  in  school,  a  man  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  remain  largely  ignorant  of  nature  and 
natural  laws.  His  ordinary  experience  will 
never  bring  before  him  the  world  of  natural 
science  which  the  school  presents  as  astron¬ 
omy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  biology, 
commercial  geography,  etc.  If  a  man  has 
had  no  schooling,  his  knowledge  of  people 
also  is  certain  to  be  limited  to  those  of  his 
own  time  and  almost  certainly  to  those  of 
his  own  locality  and  class,  though  this  is 
perhaps  the  field  in  which  the  school  has  less 
to  offer  than  have  some  other  agencies. 
Without  the  help  of  the  school,  a  man’s 
world  of  thought  is  not  likely  to  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  ideas  presented  to  him  by  his 
circle  of  acquaintances  and  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Magazines  may  give  him  a  wider 
world  of  modern  thought,  but  the  school 
alone  will  introduce  him  to  the  thoughts  of 
former  generations.  In  the  world  of  feeling, 
the  lack  of  schooling  will  do  a  man  perhaps 
the  least  harm,  for  here  the  schools  sadly 
neglect  their  opportunity.  Yet  here  also  the 
school  can  give  some  experiences  that  will 
come  to  few  men  otherwise.  In  short,  lack 
of  schooling — and  a  great  deal  of  schooling, 
too — forever  limits  all  but  the  most  excep¬ 
tional  in  the  breadth  and  depth  to  which 
they  can  become  educated. 

The  defiinition  also  answers  the  question: 

Does  the  school  necessarily  educate?  ”  It 


shows  at  once,  for  one  thing,  that  the  school 
does  not  introduce  the  pupil  to  all  of  the 
world  that  an  educated  man  must  come  into 
contact  with.  The  school  does  not  pretend 
to  furnish  more  than  an  introduction  to  the 
natural  sciences.  It  can  never  bring  the 
student  thoroughly  into  touch  with  the 
business,  social,  and  political  world.  Though 
it  devotes  a  great  deal  of  its  time  to  impress¬ 
ing  upon  the  student  the  importance  of  the 
world  of  thought,  it  rarely  succeeds  in  giving 
him  any  idea  of  the  riches  a  library  can  con¬ 
tain  and  still  more  rarely  lets  him  know  that 
men  of  his  own  day  are  having  thoughts 
that  are  worth  reading  about.  And,  as  we 
have  said,  the  school  almost  ignores  the 
world  of  the  feelings.  Its  ambition  is  to  be 
severely  intellectual;  it  scorns  the  emotions. 
Of  course  art  and  music  are  being  added  as 
concessions  to  the  insistence  of  a  few,  but  the 
school  assumes  no  responsibility  for  direct¬ 
ing  its  pupils’  emotional  reactions  to  their 
experience.  Though  one  would  think  the 
literature  courses  would  perform  such  ser¬ 
vice,  they  quite  universally  do  not.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  school  even  at  its 
best  cannot  more  than  partially  educate. 

The  school’s  efforts,  even  when  exerted 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  wisdom, 
may  still  be  thwarted  by  the  pupil’s  attitude 
or  his  lack  of  capability.  Suppose,  as  is 
often  the  case,  that  a  boy  is  attending  school 
on  compulsion,  feeling  all  the  while  an  antag¬ 
onism  to  anything  the  school  presents  to  him. 
The  school  can  force  such  a  boy  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  various  fields  of  endeavor 
that  it  presents,  but  it  cannot  force  upon 
him  any  educative  relationship  to  them. 
It  can  compel  him  to  “know  of”  various 
facts  about  nature,  mankind,or  man’s  activi¬ 
ties;  it  cannot  force  him  to  make  the  effort 
that  alone  brings  understanding,  reaction, 
and  pleasure.  Thus  a  pupil  may  quite 
thwart  the  school’s  endeavor  to  lend  a  hand 
in  his  education;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
percentage  of  pupils  do  so  thwart  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

The  pupil’s  lack  of  innate  capacity  may 
also  prevent  the  school  from  doing  its  educa¬ 
tive  work  for  him.  For  many  pupils  indeed 
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are  unable  to  perform  their  part  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  school  presents  the  experience  to 
them,  but  they  are  not  able  to  make  it  their 
own.  They  may  memorize  statements  but  be 
unable  to  see  the  meaning  behind  them.  They 
may  commit  to  memory  facts  innumerable, 
but  not  be  able  to  relate  them  to  their  own 
sphere  of  action.  That  is,  they  are  able  to 
“know  of,”  but  not  to  “understand,”  as  our 
definition  has  it.  Though  there  are  many 
who  are  thus  handicapped,  there  are  very 
many  more  who,  though  acquiring  some 
understanding,  are  unable  to  go  further. 
The  definition  uses  the  word  'participate ^ 
meaning  to  digest,  to  reflect  upon,  to  re¬ 
create  in  imagination.  The  school  finds 
few  indeed  that  are  thus  able  to  handle  even 
the  little  given  them.  Of  course  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  it  should  find  many,  for  it 
is  at  this  point  that  the  few  gifted  individuals 
outstrip  the  rest  of  us. 

The  definition  given  should  also  make 
clear  two  facts  concerning  education  that 
are  little  understood  by  most  parents  and 
those  outside  the  educational  machine.  The 
two  are  closely  connected  and  have  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  implication,  the  first  being  that 
school-boys  and  -girls  are  much  too  young  to 
understand  many  things  that  one  must 
understand  to  be  educated,  and  the  second 
that  for  anyone  to  become  truly  educated 
in  the  few  years  of  school  life  would  be 
completely  impossible.  The  process  of  ed¬ 
ucation  is  continuous  and  never  ending. 
However  valuable  and  necessary  the  best 
schooling  may  be,  it  is  but  a  beginning. 

The  definition  we  have  given  also  points 
out  to  the  men  and  women  over  school  age 
how  they  should  continue  their  search  for 
education.  Continuous  observation  and 
reading  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  extend 
their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
world  of  things.  There  are  many  magazines 
devoted  entirely  to  this  field,  and  still  others 
constantly  present  material  belonging  to  it. 
They  will  find  travel  very  valuable  in  ex¬ 
tending  their  appreciation  of  the  physical 
world;  it  will  at  the  same  time  enlarge  their 
contact  with  people.  Their  knowledge  of 
people  will  grow  in  two  directions;  they  will 


learn  to  know  more  people  and  more  kinds 
of  people,  and  they  will  also  learn  to  know 
certain  individuals  much  more  intimately 
and  profoundly.  They  will  find  it  necessary 
to  resist  the  natural  tendency  to  remain 
within  their  own  “set”;  their  pursuit  of 
complete  education  will  demand  that  they 
know  people  in  all  stations  and  conditions 
of  life.  They  will  have  to  overcome  the 
likes  and  dislikes  that  so  readily  form  and 
must  strive  to  reach  the  position  of  the  poet 
who  said,  in  translation:  “I  am  a  man,  and 
nothing  that  concerns  mankind  is  foreign 
to  me.”  Then  there  is  the  world  of  thought 
forever  lying  open  to  them.  If  the  school 
has  done  its  duty  for  them,  it  has  aroused  an 
interest  in  books  that  it  could  not  by  any 
possibility  satisfy.  To  the  one  who  desires 
to  be  well  educated  in  the  world  of  thought, 
the  library  presents  allurements  that  even  a  A 
lifetime  of  reading  cannot  more  than  touch 
upon.  Lastly,  there  is  the  world  of  sensory, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  enjoyments.  Our 
definition  implies  that  here  too  a  lifelong  ef¬ 
fort  and  search  would  be  needed.  Extension 
and  refinement  of  physical  enjoyments  are 
forever  possible;  intellectual  activity  con¬ 
stantly  has  new  pleasures;  and  the  world  of 
art  calls  for  ever  wider  exploration.  Surely 
education  as  the  worthy  object  of  a  lifetime’s 
effort  should  become  the  goal  of  all  those  who 
come  rightly  to  understand  its  meaning. 

It  is  this  right  understanding  of  ed¬ 
ucation  that  the  world  in  general  lacks. 

The  few  specialists  who  are  concerned  with 
the  subject  have  strangely  failed  to  enlighten 
those  outside  their  own  narrow  circle.  They 
have  discovered  for  themselves  the  ideal  of 
the  educated  man,  but  they  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  their  discovery  known  to 
the  world  that,  absorbed  in  other  matters, 
goes  so  heedlessly  on  its  way.  Perhaps  they 
would  secure  a  better  hearing  if  they  pre¬ 
sented  the  matter  as  the  definition  we  have 
given  strives  to  present  it,  simply  and  most 
explicitly.  What  if  the  form  we  use  be  not 
completely  logical  and  its  content  not  quite 
what  we  should  wish  it?  Though  imperfect, 
it  may  still  be  most  effective.  And  it  is 
something  effective  that  is  sorely  needed. 


THE  NEGOTIABLE  DIPLOMA 

Stanley  I.  Rypins 


The  aim  of  education  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  conceived.  Many  teachers,  in 
attempting  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
what  is  this  business  of  education  in  which 
we  are  involved,  discover  as  their  initial 
difficulty  a  very  natural  inability  fully  to 
share  the  particular  educational  prejudices 
of  their  colleagues.  If  they  attempt  to 
elude  this  difficulty  by  an  inclusive  general¬ 
ization  as  to  educational  aim,  and  hold  that 
“a  criticism  of  life,”  which,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  is  “the  essence  of  culture,”  be 
the  end  of  education,  then,  in  view  of  their 
daily  pedagogic  practice,  most  assuredly 
must  they  be  asked;  Whose  criticism  of 
life — the  artist’s  or  the  scientist’s;  yours  or 
mine?”  Desirable  as  it  may  in  general  be 
to  encourage  a  criticism  of  life,  satisfaction 
with  our  educational  purposes  will  be  felt 
only  if  they  are  more  specific.  According  to 
Huxley  “the  business  of  education  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  provide  the  young  with  the 
means  and  the  habit  of  observation;  and, 
secondly,  to  apply  the  subject-matter  of 
know'ledge  either  in  the  shape  of  science  or 
of  art,  or  of  both  combined.”  Spencer, 
after  announcing  his  conviction  that  the 
function  of  education  is  “to  prepare  us  for 
complete  living,”  battled  vigorously  for  the 
establishment  of  a  scientific  curriculum 
which  would,  in  his  opinion,  make  living 
more  nearly  complete. 

At  the  time,  and  especially  in  the  country 
in  which  Spencer  wrote,  the  need  for  just  such 
educational  aims  as  he  and  Huxley  desired 
was  undoubtedly  very  great.  Even  to-day, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  policy  of  the  majority  of  English 
schools  of  all  grades  know  that  the  spirit  of 
medieval  days  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
exorcised  by  the  fiat  lux  of  modern  science. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  scientific  leaders 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  fired  with  the 


enthusiasm  of  discovery  upon  discovery, 
stirred  to  their  very  center  by  the  beauty, 
wonder,  and  magnitude  of  a  universe  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  splendor  of  a  new 
perspective,  and  sickened  with  the  ignorance 
and  the  indifference  of  a  classically-taught, 
ecclesiastically-controlled,  and  backward¬ 
looking  world,  should  strive  against  all  odds 
to  establish  in  the  schools  of  their  land  such 
courses  of  instruction  as  would  bring  not 
only  enlightenment  to  their  own  people  but 
truth  to  the  heart  of  man.  So  much  of 
what  was  taught  was  false;  so  little  true. 
In  that  fine  “fanaticism  of  veracity”  which 
resulted  from  the  realization  of  this  evil, 
they  forsook  the  Domimis  Illuminatio  Mea — 
legend  of  their  ancient  seat  of  learning  on  the 
Isis — and  took  as  their  seal  the  stern  and 
simple  Veritas  of  the  younger  university  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles. 

Truth,  however,  being  a  term  unsuscepti¬ 
ble  of  easy  definition,  is  all  things  to  all 
men.  Its  significance,  like  the  meanings 
of  many  other  abstractions  in  common  use, 
is  usually  a  matter  of  individual  interpreta¬ 
tion.  With  so  diverse  a  connotative  value, 
and  with  so  vast  a  number  of  disagreeing 
interpreters  as  human  kind  supplies,  dog¬ 
matic  assertion  as  to  what  constitutes  “the 
truth”  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Even  when,  with  the  scientist,  the  educator 
identifies  truth  with  fact,  with  demonstrable 
scientific  phenomena,  he  can  not,  in  view  of 
the  students’  diversity  of  capabilities,  con¬ 
scientiously  hold  that  those  subjects  which 
unfold  this  truth  deal  in  all  cases  with  the 
most  valuable  of  “knowledges.”  To  the 
surgeon,  it  is  certainly  most  valuable  to 
know  the  origin,  insertion,  nerve-  and 
blood-supply  of  the  muscles  of  the  body. 
The  sculptor,  however,  can  very  well  dis¬ 
pense  with  at  least  half  of  that  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  To  that  portion  of  “truth” 
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which  reveals  the  foramina  of  the  skull  or 
the  ramifications  of  the  sphenoid,  only  the 
scientist,  not  the  sculptor,  need  devote  his 
attention.  Sculptors  and  painters,  indeed, 
schooled  in  modern  methods,  sometimes 
talk  with  a  glib  humor  about  such  things  as 
glenoid  cavities,  latissimi  dorsse,  and  meta¬ 
carpal  bones;  but  what  really  concerns  them 
most  in  this  realm  of  scientific  truth  which 
really  concerns  them  least,  is  merely  a  gen¬ 
eral  familiarity  with  the  musculature  and 
bony  structure  of  the  body. 

A  sculptor,  gifted  and  well  known,  was 
dining  recently  with  several  other  artists. 
One  of  the  party,  a  painter,  indebted  for  his 
scientific  knowledge  chiefly  to  Jules  Verne, 
volunteered  the  information  that  matter, 
if  placed  somewhere  in  space  between  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  would  have  no  weight. 
To  an  astronomer,  had  one  been  present,  the 
remark  might  have  been  interesting.  The 
painter  told  what  is  undeniably  a  fact — one 
of  those  “facts  which  concern  all  mankind 
throughout  all  time.”  It  was  “  knowledge  of 
intrinsic  worth.”  Was  it,  then,  “of  greater 
moment”  than  facts  “which  concern  only  a 
portion  of  mankind  during  a  limited  era”? 
Not  to  the  sculptor.  “What  do  we  care,” 
he  cried,  “about  an  imaginary  something 
weighing  nothing  somewhere  we’ll  never  be? 
What  we  want  is  the  beautiful  here  and  now. 
My  education,  doubtless,  has  been  so  ne¬ 
glected  that  I  don’t  understand  these  things 
of  earth  and  moon,  but  as  long  as  I’m  living 
in  a  world  with  the  works  of  Rodin,  Anto¬ 
kolski,  or  Praxiteles,  I’m  happy !  ” 

Would  the  advocate  of  scientific  education, 
with  his  insistence  on  the  relatively  greater 
value  of  scientific  knowledge  over  all  other, 
sacrifice  the  masterpieces  of  the  three  artists 
named,  or  even  the  work  of  our  sculptor 
who  named  them,  in  order  to  acquaint  these 
four  gentlemen  with  the  intrinsically  valu¬ 
able  facts  of  mitotic  division,  of  electrolysis, 
or  of  catalytic  action?  Huxley  and  Spencer, 
one  may  feel  certain,  would  not.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  science,  invaluable 
though  it  be  from  both  the  utilitarian  and 
the  disciplinary  point  of  view,  “is  nothing 
to  the  artist  except  in  so  far  as  it  serves  his 


ends.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  hindrance 
as  a  help.  .  .  .  Art  is  in  its  sphere  as 

supreme  over  fact  as  science  in  its  sphere  is 
supreme  over  fiction.  The  artist  may  play 
either  fast  or  loose  with  science,  and  the 
finest  artist  will  sometimes  play  loose.” 

Huxley,  willingly  admitting  that  “there 
are  other  forms  of  culture  besides  physical 
science,”  says  that  he  would  be  “profoundly 
sorry  ...  to  observe  a  tendency  to 
starve  or  cripple  literary  or  aesthetic  culture 
for  the  sake  of  science.”  While  contending, 
rightly  enough,  no  doubt,  that  “for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  real  culture  an  exclu¬ 
sively  scientific  education  is  at  least  as  ef¬ 
fectual  as  an  exclusively  literary  education,” 
he  fails,  however,  to  note  that  for  “real 
culture,”  for  “complete  living,”  for  a  gen¬ 
uinely  comprehensive  “criticism  of  life,”  no 
exclusiv'e  education  of  any  kind  is  truly  ade¬ 
quate.  Neither  science  nor  the  classics 
alone  will  suflfice.  The  scientist  without  a 
“cultural”  background  is  as  incomplete  a 
man  as  a  classicist  without  a  scientific 
foundation.  The  grave  danger  of  today 
is  that  so  enthusiastically  do  we  attend 
to  the  laying  of  our  scientific  foundation 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  classicist  is 
put  into  jeopardy.  For  that  reason,  some 
classical  scholars  there  may  be  who,  “in 
their  capacity  of  Levites  in  charge  of  the 
ark  of  culture  and  monopolists  of  liberal 
education,”  still  excommunicate  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  scientific  curricula;  but  among  the 
genuinely  modern  and  liberal  humanists 
there  certainly  is  no  longer  any  pretension 
to  “the  possession  of  the  monopoly  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  to  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  the 
spirit  of  antiquity.”  It  is  to  be  hoped,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  “intellectual  arro¬ 
gance”  of  the  scientifically  trained  man,  and 
his  conviction  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  the  future,  vvill 
not  altogether  exclude  his  attention  from 
other  fields  of  inquiry  than  his  particular 
one,  nor  make  him  so  averse  to  learning 
something  new  as  to  justify  Anatole  France’s 
discerning  remark:  Les  savants  ne  sont  pas 
curieux.  The  scientist  and  the  academi¬ 
cian  can,  and  should,  each  learn  of  the  other. 
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Their  work  should  be  complementary;  their 
attitude  not  antagonistic. 

What  the  academic  professors  should  not 
do,  however,  is  to  ape  the  scientific  and  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  professional  colleges. 
In  so  doing  they  misinterpret  their  function. 
It  is  not  their  part  to  make  the  degrees  they 
grant  worth  money,  nor  to  turn  diplomas 
into  negotiable  instruments.  When  the 
academician,  actuated  by  the  practical  spirit 
of  the  times,  leaves  off  teaching  his  subject 
chiefly  as  an  inspiration  toward  culture,  and 
begins  to  instil  into  his  students’  minds  the 
idea  of  “scientific  research,”  of  “scholarly 
investigation,”  of  “laboratory  methods,” 
not  only  does  he  overlook  the  fact  that  “  in 
a  remarkable  scholar  one  not  infrequently 
finds  a  mediocer  man;  and  often  even  in  a 
mediocer  artist  ...  a  very  remarkable 
man,”  but  he  egregiously  discourages  that 
dormant  artistic  spirit  which  he,  of  all 
teachers,  should  foster  in  his  students,  and 
fabricates  an  academic  monstrosity  which 
will,  perhaps,  redound  to  his  credit,  but 
whose  individuality,  happiness,  and  social 
utility  are  forever  ruined.  For  the  profes¬ 
sor  himself,  of  course,  and  for  the  graduate 
student  whose  interests  so  guide  him,  such 
“scholarly  research”  has  its  value.  The 
reference  made  here  is  only  to  undergraduate 
work  in  academic  colleges. 

Of  the  academic  professors,  to  be  certain, 
some  are  happily  not  over-influenced  by  the 
scientific  and  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  times. 
A  few  at  least  are  sufficiently  impractical 
to  maintain  their  position.  One  such  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  Johns  Hopkins  mathematician, 
when  questioned  by  a  student  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  certain  advanced  course, 
replied  that  “it  was  of  absolutely  no  use  in 
the  world,  and  he  thanked  God  it  wasn’t.” 
Another  professor — well-known  from  coast 
to  coast — begins  one  of  his  courses  thus: 
“The  chief  value  of  these  lectures,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  that  they  are  not 
practical.”  The  joy  that  lights  the  faces  of 
his  students  when  they  hear  that  introduc¬ 
tory  remark  is  something  so  stimulating  for 
the  professor  to  see  that  he  repeats  it  every 
time  he  gives  the  course.  Those  young 


people  do  not  want  to  be  practical.  If  they 
did,  they  would  matriculate  elsewhere — in 
engineering  or  pharmacy  or  law.  This  is 
not  meant  to  imply  that  all  professional 
students  are  bereft  of  impractical  ideals;  nor 
does  it  mean  that  all  academic  students  are 
idle  dreamers.  It  is  just  in  this  connection 
that  we  of  the  academic  faculties  are  liable 
to  error.  We  would  make  the  academic 
work  practical,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
many  students  enroll  with  us  solely  because 
they  have  no  desire  to  be  practical.  In  fact 
they  have  no  desire  to  be  anything  in  partic¬ 
ular.  They  have  not  yet  found  themselves. 
They  are  still  in  their  cultural  adolescence. 
Some,  indeed,  just  as  in  other  work,  may 
prove  to  be  failures;  others,  if  only  they  be 
not  prematurely  affrighted  by  sight  of  the 
specter.  Specialization,  will  develop,  all  in 
due  season,  to  a  self-reliant  and  capable 
maturity.  It  is  for  these  that  we  labor — 
for  these,  the  chosen  few. 

All  university  education,  it  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  borne  in  the  professorial  mind,  is 
for  the  favored  minority.  The  proportion 
of  men  and  w^omen  who  graduate  from  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  discon¬ 
certingly  small,  and  of  this  small  number 
only  a  humble  fraction  complete  their 
purely  academic  training.  Without  that 
training,  to  be  sure,  there  occasionally  arises 
a  genius  whose  work  transcends  the  best 
that  the  best  men  of  the  academe  can  pro¬ 
duce — a  Shakespeare,  a  Lincoln,  a  Rodin, 
a  Shaw.  But  on  such  genius  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  solely  to  rely  for  the  production  of  the 
fine  arts,  of  belles  lettresy  of  all  that  which 
constitutes  “the  effiorescence  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  These,  “as  they  occupy  the  leisure 
part  of  life,  so  should  they  occupy  the  leisure 
part  of  education” — ^that  part,  indeed, 
which  can  be  indulged  in  only  by  those  who 
need  not  immediately  be  practical.  “While 
culture,”  as  Huxley  said,  “is  one,  the  road 
by  which  one  man  may  best  reach  it  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  is  most 
advantageous  to  another”;  and,  for  those 
who  are  so  impractical  as  to  find  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  the  academic  way,  let  us  who 
play  Vergil  to  these  youthful  Dantes  provide 
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every  assistance  possible.  We  can  not,  as 
can  they  who  teach  at  Oxford,  look  with  our 
students  for  inspiration  at  our  ancient  college 
walls,  whereon  are  hung  the  portraits  of  such 
younger  sons  as  Hobbes,  or  Addison,  or 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Nor  can  we,  as  can  they 
who  teach  at  Cambridge,  single  out  from 
among  our  students  those  who  will  lead  the 
next  generation,  and  for  whose  favorable 
opinion,  even  in  their  undergraduate  days, 
and  in  spite  of  their  purely  academic  learn¬ 
ing,  the  ablest  men  of  the  realm  contend. 
Yet,  year  after  year,  into  the  hands  of  us 
who  teach  the  liberal  arts  in  American 
universities,  is  given,  as  is  given  unto  the 
English  don,  the  finest  youth  of  the  land. 
The  aspirations  of  these  young  people  are 


high;  their  ideals  are  often  lofty;  their  hopes, 
indeed,  are  great.  To  intrude  too  rudely 
upon  their  dreams  were  folly;  they  dream, 
perchance,  the  dream  of  the  ages.  Theirs 
will  be  a  contribution  to  the  community 
distinct  from  that  of  their  fellows  in  pro¬ 
fessional  schools — not  settling  of  contracts, 
nor  building  of  bridges,  nor  healing  of  sick; 
but  such  contribution  some,  at  least,  of  their 
number  will  make  as  will  justify  their  dream¬ 
ing  and  increase  the  greatness  of  their  state. 
That  will  be  their  specialty.  That  will  be 
their  way  of  being  practical.  Perhaps — for 
God  is  good — some  few  of  them  may  enter 
into  academic  halls  to  exemplify  for  us 
who  traffic  in  negotiable  diplomas  how  to 
teach. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCIENCE 
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The  field  of  science  is  so  large  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  present  too 
much  subject  matter  in  the  introduc¬ 
tory  course.  In  the  endeavor  to  avoid  this 
result  another  danger  is  met  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  those  parts  of  science  which  are 
deemed  of  less  importance  than  others. 
Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  will 
not  receive  much  more  science  instruction 
than  that  given  in  the  junior  high  school,  it 
does  not  seem  right  to  deprive  them  com¬ 
pletely  of  certain  branches  of  science.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  quantity  of  scientific  material 
may  be  reduced  in  another  manner,  which 
will  permit  the  whole  field  of  science  to  be 
covered  and  still  leave  something  for  the 
senior  high  schools  and  the  universities  to 
teach. 

Education  may  be  considered  as  having 
three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and 
depth.  The  length  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  time  spent  in  the  educative 
process  as  upon  the  number  of  subjects 
taken.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  consider 
the  length  of  education  as  being  determined 
by  the  number  of  lines  of  work  that  are 


studied.  Breadth,  then,  is  due  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ramifications  of  each  subject  and  to¬ 
gether  the  length  and  breath  form  the 
“field.”  The  broadly  educated  man  is  one 
who  has  had  many  experiences  in  different 
fields  of  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  he  may 
not  be  a  specialist  because  he  has  not  delved 
deeply  enough  in  any  one  field  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  its  contents  to  a  sufficient  degree. 
However,  he  knows  where  he  may  look  for 
further  education,  for  he  need  only  return  to 
a  familiar  field  and  “dig.”  Thus  depth  is 
the  result  of  continued  study  in  a  given  field. 
With  this  simile  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  realize 
how  the  science  work  in  the  junior  high 
school  may  cover  all  the  fields  of  science  with¬ 
out  embracing  too  much.  It  is  not  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  such  a  course  to  produce  specialists. 

It  may  be  argued,  and  rightly,  that  to 
give  a  course  of  length  and  breadth,  with 
little  depth,  would  produce  a  superficial 
education,  in  the  case  of  advanced  work.  It 
is  also  true  that  to  give  a  course  in  intro¬ 
ductory  science  of  too  much  depth,  thereby 
limiting  the  field,  would  produce  very  little 
education,  superficial  or  otherwise.  The 
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pupils  would  learn  by  memory  just  so  many 
more  facts,  recite  them — and  forget  them. 
With  the  limited  depth  the  pupils  would 
grasp  the  little,  make  it  their  own,  and  have 
many  familiar  fields  in  which  they  could 
delve  deeper  as  the  need  arose.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  of  any  new  course  for  the  schools,  or 
any  new  law  for  the  people,  too  often  make 
the  mistake  of  attempting  too  much  all  at 
once,  with  the  result  that  v^ery  little  is  really 
accomplished.  Let  the  science  work  in  this 
introductory  course  seem  to  be  superficial,  if 
it  is  alive  and  growing. 

Such  a  course  as  this,  however,  would  not 
be  as  superficial  as  might  seem  at  first 
thought.  Covering  many  large  fields  of 
knowledge,  as  it  would,  it  must  arouse  in¬ 
terest  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  one  or 
more  parts.  Each  pupil  would  then  of  his 
own  volition  begin  to  delve  deeper  at  the 
interesting  part,  and  the  course  would  cease 
to  be  superficial  to  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  whole  fields  of  science  are  eliminated 
from  the  course,  in  order  to  make  it  brief 
enough  for  the  junior  high  school,  those 
parts  might  be  the  very  ones  which  would 
contain  the  stimulating  factors  for  several 
pupils.  Also,  if  the  pupils  are  wearied  by 
material  whi5h  is  beyond  their  capacity  for 
learning,  and  in  which  they  have  little  in¬ 
terest,  they  will  form  the  habit  of  being  un¬ 
interested  and  will  not  be  interested  in  any 
part — a  danger  that  is  met  where  the  subject 
is  too  detailed.  Let  us,  then,  have  plenty 
of  length  and  breadth,  but  little  depth,  in 
the  course  of  introductory  science  which  is 
prescribed  for  all  pupils  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  give  opportunity  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  pupil  to  penetrate  as  far  as  he  desires  in 
any  field  which  he  may  choose,  in  addition 
to  the  prescribed  course. 

When  it  is  suggested  that  all  the  fields  of 
science  should  be  covered  in  this  introduc¬ 
tory  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  these  fields  should  be  studied  one 
after  the  other.  The  beginnings  of  all 
branches  of  science  should  be  given,  to  the 
end  that  the  child  may,  as  early  as  possible, 
obtain  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  all  the  fields,  to 


a  great  extent  simultaneously.  He  can 
then  see  the  interrelations  of  the  different 
facts  and  principles,  and  begin  to  reason. 
One  branch  of  science  after  the  other  can  not 
offer  these  advantages;  a  blending  of  all 
branches  of  science  is  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  of  the  introductory  course. 

The  science  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  ninth 
grade,  should  be  presented  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  child,  and  not  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  scientist.  Thus  the  mode  of 
attack  need  not  be  at  the  logical  beginning 
of  the  subject,  but  rather  at  that  point  at 
which  the  child  first  comes  into  contact  with 
the  particular  group  of  phenomena.  In 
addition,  the  subject  matter  should  be 
developed  not  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  scientist — logically,  until  all  knowledge 
of  the  subject  has  been  presented,  but  it 
should  be  developed  psychologically,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  developing  needs  of  the  child.  It 
is  often  very  desirable  to  discontinue  the 
study  of  one  series  of  topics,  taking  up  the 
study  of  a  different  but  related  group,  before 
continuing  the  study  of  the  first  group.  The 
divisions  of  science  should  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  until  the  more  specialized  sciences 
are  studied  in  the  high  school,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  classify,  or  pigeon¬ 
hole,  the  various  lessons  learned  according 
to  any  system  of  division.  It  is  only  man 
who  has  classified  phenomena  and  who  has 
divided  science  into  different  parts  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  advanced  study 
and  investigation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  course  in 
introductory  science  for  the  junior  high 
school  should  be  a  preparation  for  the  pres¬ 
ent — not  a  preparation  for  some  more  ad¬ 
vanced  course  in  science  which  probably 
will  never  be  taken  by  the  majority  of  pupils. 
If  this  is  kept  in  mind,  the  choice  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  the  method  of  presentation 
of  the  whole  course  will  be  such  as  to  aid  the 
pupils  in  their  daily  lives.  It  must  not  be 
expected  that  many  of  the  pupils  will  become 
scientists,  but  all  pupils  should  at  least  be 
introduced  to  the  methods  of  science,  as 
well  as  to  the  wealth  of  useful  knowledge. 
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Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  perhaps 
this  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
those  who  are  to  do  more  advanced  work 
in  science. 

The  subject  matter  should  be  concerned 
with  the  science  of  everyday  life,  the  science 
of  common  things — a  study  of  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  help  to  explain  the  environment. 
This  choice  of  material  does  not  prevent  the 
science  work  from  going  far  from  the  home 
of  the  pupil,  nor  should  his  progress  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  things  he  learns 
about  his  environment.  It  is  a  well  known 
pedagogical  truth  that  educational  advance¬ 
ment  progresses  by  leaps  and  bounds,  inter¬ 
spersed  by  periods  of  apparent  rest,  during 
which  mental  assimilation  probably  takes 
place.  Thus  distant  forces  and  materials 
often  have  a  greater  effect  upon  a  pupil’s 
life  than  do  nearer  and  more  familiar  things. 
For  example,  the  sun  and  moon,  oil  fields, 
coal  fields,  water  supply,  mountain  ranges, 
forests,  and  wheat  fields  control  his  existence 
more  than  do  many  of  the  conveniences 
which  are  found  in  the  home.  Thus  a  study 
of  these  articles  must  necessarily  be  slow 
while  the  attention  is  focused  upon  their 
origin.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  most 
desirable  to  introduce  the  study  of  a  given 
topic  when  the  need  is  felt,  rather  than  to 
approach  the  goal  through  a  considerabe 
preliminary  study  for  which  the  pupil  can 
see  little  present  use.  Nevertheless,  the 
needs  of  the  individual  will  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  attack.  From  these 
needs  may  be  developed  a  study  of  all  the 
controlling  factors  in  his  life  until  the  whole 
field  of  science  is  covered.  These  fundamen¬ 
tal  needs  are  light,  heat,  air,  water,  and  food. 

The  child  likes  to  do  things,  and  this  ten¬ 
dency  may  be  directed  most  successfully 
toward  the  performing  of  many  simple  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  science  course.  In  fact 
the  experimental  work  may  well  form  the 
backbone  of  the  science  work.  All  experi- 
mentSy  with  very  few  exceptions,  should  he 
performed  by  all  the  pupils.  The  apparatus 
should  be  so  simple  that  most  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  repeated  at  home,  the  pupil 
being  encouraged  to  make  his  own  apparatus 


both  at  school  and  at  home.  This  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  and  can 
not  be  emphasized  too  much,  always  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  experiments 
should  be  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
pupils.  If  the  pupils  repeat  their  work  at 
home,  a  long  step  has  been  made  in  their 
education  and  development.  A  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  child  can  be  made  in  this  con¬ 
nection  by  showing  the  play  side  of  science, 
at  least  in  the  seventh  grade.  All  of  the 
experimental  work  should  be  qualitative, 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  quantitative 
method  being  in  the  comparison  of  the 
effects  which  are  produced  in  different  sub¬ 
stances  under  the  same  conditions. 

A  simple  record  of  all  the  experiments 
should  be  made,  not  according  to  any  set 
form,  but  as  a  written  expression  of  the 
child’s  experience.  Where  possible,  the  ex¬ 
periments  should  be  illustrated  with  outline 
drawings,  not  as  examples  of  art,  but  as 
means  of  expression,  supplementing  the 
written  record.  The  laboratory  should  be 
considered  as  a  study  room  where  the  things 
themselves  are  being  studied.  The  teacher 
should  treat  this  work  as  part  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process,  and  her  duty  should  lie  chiefly 
in  supervising  the  study  of  the  pupils.  For 
this  reason  the  laboratory  work  should  have 
no  part  in  the  grading  of  the  pupils,  any 
more  than  should  any  form  of  study  be 
graded.  Both  should  be  done  in  acquiring 
more  education,  and  the  results  of  both 
will  show  in  the  recitations  and  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  tests. 

The  recitations  and  the  written  tests 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  prevent  the 
“Yes”  and  “No”  answers,  and  also  so 
as  to  avoid  bare  definitions.  The  answers 
should  be  composed  of  complete  sentences, 
and  the  goal  should  be  complete  expression. 
There  should  not  be  much  pure  memory 
work,  but  the  pupils  should  be  expected  to 
know  the  chief  points  of  the  lessons,  on 
account  of  their  own  personal  experiences 
outside  of  school  and  in  the  laboratory. 
Finally,  there  should  be  frequent  reviews, 
always  keeping  in  their  minds  the  truth  that 
all  science  is  part  of  a  complete  whole. 


A  FACTOR  IN  DISCIPLINE 

Charles  H.  Sampson 


Teachers  win  agree  that  a  class  in 
which  order  does  not  prevail  is  not  a 
class  worth  pointing  to  with  pride. 
Little  can  possibly  be  accomplished  in  it. 
Before  the  members  of  a  class  can  be  taught 
they  must  be  in  attentive  mood.  Many  a 
teacher  is  worn  out  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  not  because  of  the  strain  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  teaching,  but  because  of  the  reactions 
from  maintaining  a  reasonable  degree  of 
discipline. 

Why  is  this  or  that  class  a  hard  one  to 
handle?  Leaving  out  of  the  discussion  the 
fact  that  some  teachers  are  naturally  better 
able  to  maintain  order  than  others,  there  is 
another  reason  for  disorder  that  is  not 
sufficiently  considered.  Are  the  best  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class  those  to  whom  various 
disorders  may  be  traced?  Generally  we  do 
not  think  of  this  class  of  abilities  as  being 
at  the  bottom  of  the  troubles  that  so  often 
crop  out  in  the  school  room.  But  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  recently  been  teaching  a 
class  of  boys  of  superior  intelligence  as  an 
experiment.  He  has  always  prided  himself 
on  his  ability  to  maintain  order  in  any  classes 
that  he  has  taught.  He  has  order  in  this 
particular  class,  but,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
he  has  more  difficulty  in  securing  it  than  in 
the  average  class.  That  is,  he  did  have  that 
difficulty  until  recently.  The  solution  was 
simple.  All  that  the  pupils  needed  was 
enough  to  do. 

May  we  now  turn  to  the  class  as  we  gen¬ 
erally  find  it  in  any  school?  Perhaps  we 
may  assume  that  we  are  visiting  a  typical 
school  room.  As  we  enter,  the  teacher  is 
conducting  a  class  in  arithmetic.  There  are 
about  forty  pupils  in  the  class.  There  were 
problems  to  be  passed  in.  “  How  many  have 
finished  them?’*  asks  the  teacher.  And 
possibly  ten  or  twelve  out  of  the  total 
number  indicate  that  they  have  been  able 


to  solve  all  of  the  problems.  The  task  of 
the  teacher  is  to  straighten  out  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  those  who  were  not  able  to  solve  all 
of  the  problems  assigned.  She  has  a  job 
on  her  hands  and  she  starts  in  to  do  it  as 
best  she  can  under  the  conditions.  The 
conditions  are  that  she  can  help  only  one 
or  two  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
brighter  pupils,  especially  those  who  were 
able  to  do  all  of  the  problems,  have  nothing 
to  do.  They  at  once  become  a  disciplinary 
problem.  They,  and  not  the  poorer  pupils, 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  what  can  easily 
become  serious  disorder.  Among  young¬ 
sters,  Nature  demands  action.  If  it  can 
not  be  physical,  it  must  be  mental.  If  the 
mind  is  not  occupied,  the  body  is  likely  to 
be.  Thus  the  idle  pupil  is  not  entirely 
to  blame,  if  he,  not  having  mental  tasks 
to  accomplish,  occupies  himself  in  some 
physical  way  which  we  usually  call  disorder. 

Some  day  the  classes  in  the  public  schools 
will  be  divided  so  that  the  teacher  will  have 
but  one  grade  of  ability  to  teach  in  any  given 
class.  How  can  one  be  expected  to  keep 
three  different  grades  (poor,  average,  and 
excellent)  of  ability  going,  all  at  one  and  the 
same  time?  This  is  fair  neither  to  the 
pupil  nor  to  the  teacher.  There  should  be 
some  means  at  hand  by  which  the  active 
pupils  can  be  constantly  employed.  A 
means  that  the  writer  has  found  successful 
has  been  to  keep  on  his  desk  a  card 
file  of  extra  problems.  All  of  these  are 
fairly  difficult.  They  should  be  difficult 
enough  to  require  considerable  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  one  who  is  to  do  them.  An¬ 
other  scheme  worth  thinking  about  is  to 
appoint  some  of  the  brighter  pupils  as  tem¬ 
porary  assistants.  This  usually  works  out 
very  well.  Most  youngsters  feel  rather 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  thinks 
enough  of  their  ability  to  ask  them  to  assist 
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her.  These  pupils  may  well  feel  that  extra 
credit  is  coming  to  them  in  the  nature  of  a 
reward. 

To  blame  that  youngster  over  in  the 
corner  for  causing  trouble  merely  because  he 
has  nothing  to  do  is  absurd.  It  is  as  much 
the  fault  of  the  teacher  as  the  pupil’s  fault 
for  “starting  something.”  He  is  merely 
following  natural  inclinations;  the  teacher 
is  failing  by  not  presenting  a  solution. 


A  room  in  which  the  noises  heard  are  the 
noises  of  industry  is  not  a  disorderly  room. 
May  we  remember  this,  as  we  view  various 
classes  in  the  guise  of  critics!  The  active 
pupil  is  not  generally  the  one  who  needs 
watching,  provided  he  has  enough  to  do 
toward  which  his  activity  can  be  centered. 
Idle  hands  and  minds  as  a  general  thing  are 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  cases  of  disci¬ 
pline  with  which  teachers  have  to  contend. 


BLIND  SPOTS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Paul  W.  Terry  and  Judith  Greguson 


Curriculum  making  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  prepossession  of  the  modern 
high  school.  Every  important  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery  must  find  its  way  into 
the  proper  course  of  study.  New  social  and 
industrial  problems  demand  attention.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  nations  with  the  consequent 
shifting  of  the  scenes  of  empire  must  be  re¬ 
corded.  In  brief,  whenever  changes  occur 
in  the  complex  and  varied  society  of  the 
modern  world,  the  curriculum  also  must  be 
changed.  For  this  reason,  progressive  teach¬ 
ers  and  supervisors  must  needs  be  careful 
and  persistent  observers  of  human  affairs 
and  the  march  of  events. 

The  earliest  civilizations  with  which  the 
western  world  ordinarily  is  concerned  had 
their  origin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  Sea.  The  oriental  empires  of  Assyria, 
Babylon,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Carthage,  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  the  Roman  Empire  were 
all  founded  on  its  shores  or  on  contiguous 
territory.  The  centuries  during  which  they 
lived  and  flourished  have  been  described 
conveniently  as  the  Mediterranean  Period. 
After  the  Middle  Ages  the  centers  of  progres¬ 
sive  life  and  power  shifted  to  the  nations 
of  northern  and  western  Europe.  During 
the  last  decades  the  United  States  has  be¬ 
come  a  leading  world  power  and  tremendous 
development  has  taken  place  in  the  countries 
of  South  America.  All  of  these  nations  bor¬ 
der  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has 


become  the  great  highway  of  the  modern 
world  and  the  last  two  or  three  centuries 
have  been  aptly  described  as  the  Atlantic 
Period,  In  the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful 
observers  a  new  theatre  of  world  activity  is 
about  to  be  opened  in  the  Pacific.  They 
point  out  the  incalculable  resources  of 
China  and  the  awakening  of  the  business 
and  intellectual  classes  to  western  in¬ 
fluences.  The  Japanese  have  won  a  place 
among  the  Great  Powers.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  have  been  granted  representation 
in  international  councils  and  enjoy  increas¬ 
ing  influence  and  independence  within  the 
British  Empire.  In  the  United  States  the 
westward  movement  of  population  and  in¬ 
dustry  continues,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
national  sovereignty  has  been  extended  to 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  The  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  especially  exhibit  a 
growing  consciousness  of  their  nearness  to 
the  Orient,  and  Far  Eastern  markets  are 
sought  after  as  never  before.  If  these  signs 
are  true,  a  new  world  stage  has  been  set  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  curtain  is  being  raised. 

The  curriculum  of  the  American  secondary 
school  has  followed  in  a  general  way  the 
world  movements  which  are  described  above. 
In  the  early  grammar  schools,  academies, 
and  high  schools  the  history,  languages,  and 
literatures  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples 
constituted  the  main  part  of  the  curriculum. 
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During  the  last  fifty  years  a  decided  shift  of 
interest  has  taken  place  in  the  courses  of 
study.  The  present  generation  devotes 
comparatively  little  of  its  time  in  school  to 
the  Ancients.  Most  of  the  curriculum  ma¬ 
terial  which  treats  of  foreign  countries  and 
international  affairs  deals  with  the  nations 
that  occupy  the  most  prominent  places  to¬ 
day  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
European  situation  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
pressing  of  the  foreign  problems  which  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  American  public 
at  the  present  time.  As  was  pointed  out 
above,  however,  the  stage  has  been  set  for 
closer  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic.  The  diflScult  problem  of  Oriental  im¬ 
migration  has  already  been  defined.  The 
policy  of  the  Open  Door  in  China  has  been 


rising  generation  of  citizens  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  range  and  variety  of  experience  with 
the  peoples  of  the  Pacific?  With  a  view  of 
obtaining  an  answer  to  this  question  a 
survey  was  made  of  the  courses  of  study 
which  are  offered  in  the  high  schools  of  a 
large  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  syllabi 
and  text-books  of  such  subjects  as  are  in  any 
way  descriptive  of  other  countries  were 
examined  for  references  to  the  four  Pacific 
nations,  Australia,  Canada,  China,  and 
Japan.  In  none  of  the  syllabi  was  a  single 
reference  found  to  any  of  these  nations.  In 
seven  text-books,  which  are  prescribed  in 
three  of  the  subjects  of  study,  references 
were  found.  The  number  of  lines  in  these 
passages  was  counted  and  credited  under 
the  several  categories  which  are  found  in 


TABLE  I 

Amount  of  Space  Devoted  to  Pacific  Nations  in  Seven  Text-Books 


Nations 

Number  of  Lines 

Percentage  of  Total  Number  of 
Lines  in  the  Seven  Texts 

China 

944 

.57 

Japan 

939 

.57 

Canada 

725 

.45 

Australia 

304 

.18 

Total 

2,912 

1.77 

formulated.  Delicate  diplomatic  exchanges 
are  carried  on  with  Tokio  over  far-reaching 
questions  of  territory  and  trade.  In  all 
probability  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  confronted  in  the  near  future  with  a 
series  of  political  and  economic  issues  on  the 
Pacific  which  will  tax  their  intelligence  and 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost. 

This  impending  situation  calls  for  a  def¬ 
inite  and  far-sighted  educational  program. 
The  time  has  come  to  ascertain  what  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  by  the  high 
schools  to  give  the  American  people  the 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  deal  in¬ 
telligently  with  their  western  neighbors. 
IMore  precisely  stated  the  question  is :  Does 
the  curriculum  as  now  written  provide  the 


Tables  I — III.  Although  the  conditions 
which  are  described  below  apply  more 
particularly  to  the  city  in  question,  the  issue 
itself  is  of  nation-wide  interest  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  conditions  which  are 
reported  from  this  city  apply  in  large  mea¬ 
sure  to  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Amount  of  Space  Devoted  to  Pacific 
Nations 

The  total  quantity  of  reading  material 
which  refers  to  the  Pacific  nations,  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Table  I.  A  glance  at  the  bottom 
row  of  the  table  discloses  a  startling  situa¬ 
tion — only  a  paltry  proportion  of  the  total 
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space  of  the  seven  texts  is  devoted  to  these 
four  nations.  Less  than  3000  lines  (1.7  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  content  of  the  texts)  treat 
of  these  countries.  The  two  Oriental  na¬ 
tions  receive  decidedly  more  attention  than 
the  two  self-governing  commonwealths  of 
the  British  Empire.  Australia  is  given  less 
than  one  third  as  much  space  as  China. 
The  differences  in  amounts  of  space  devoted 
to  the  several  countries  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  significance,  however,  before 
the  general  fact  that  very  little  attention  is 
devoted  to  any  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  high  schools  of  this  city  was  written 


amounts  of  218,  579,  and  800  lines  respec¬ 
tively.  The  total  of  almost  1,600  lines,  con¬ 
stitutes  only  2.13  per  cent,  of  the  contents 
of  the  three  books.  In  the  regular  text, 
however,  only  0.9  per  cent,  of  the  material 
relates  to  the  Pacific.  The  discussion  of  the 
topics  which  are  touched  upon  at  all  is 
necessarily  brief  and  cursory;  and  the 
European  point  of  view  is  emphasized.  As 
is  to  be  expected,  the  relations  of  the  four 
nations  with  the  United  States  are  given 
comparatively  little  attention  in  these  texts. 
It  thus  appears  that  most  of  the  information 
which  the  American  may  obtain  in  schools 
of  this  city  concerning  the  Pacific  countries 


TABLE  II 

Space  Devoted  to  Pacific  Nations  in  the  Several  Subjects 


Subjects 

Number  of 
Lines 

Percentage  of  Total  Number 
of  Lines  in  Texts  of  Subject 

Number  of  Lines 
by  Nations 

Modern  European  History 
(3  Texts) 

1,597 

'i.VS 

Japan  721 

China  495 

Canada  227 

Australia  154 

Commercial  Geography 
(1  Text) 

946 

5.46 

China  345 

Canada  243 

Japan  218 

Australia  140 

U.  S.  History  &  Civics 
(3  Texts) 

369 

.52 

Canada  255 

China  104 

Australia  10 

on  the  assumption  that  the  Pacific  nations 
are  a  topic  of  comparatively  negligible  im¬ 
portance  to  the  rising  generation. 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  the  seven  texts 
which  give  space  to  the  Pacific  countries  are 
used  in  three  different  subjects  of  study. 
An  inspection  of  Table  II  shows  that  the 
eourse  in  Modern  European  History  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  ample  treatment  of  the  Pacific 
than  either  of  the  other  courses.  More 
than  half  of  the  total  amount  of  information 
eoncerning  these  countries  is  found  in  this 
course.  The  material  is  given  in  the  regular 
text  and  in  two  supplementary  books  in 


must  be  studied  from  the  European  point 
of  view. 

The  next  most  substantial  recognition  of 
the  Pacific  countries  is  found  in  the  course 
on  Commercial  Geography.  More  Pacifie 
material  was  found  in  the  regular  text  of  this 
course  than  in  any  other  single  book.  The 
total  of  946  lines  constitutes  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  volumne.  In  no 
other  text  was  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
content  distributed  to  these  countries.  This 
course  offers  an  additional  advantage  to  the 
Pacific  countries  in  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
material  is  found  in  the  regular  text,  a  copy 
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of  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil 
who  registers  for  the  course.  Although  the 
total  quantity  of  Pacific  material  in  the 
commercial  geography  is  none  too  large,  the 
proportion  which  it  constitutes  of  the  entire 
text  stands  as  evidence  that  the  Pacific  na¬ 
tions  are  regarded  as  a  topic  of  at  least 
moderate  importance  from  the  economic 
standpoint. 

The  course  in  United  States  History  and 
Civics  provides  only  369  lines  on  Pacific 
countries,  which  is  less  than  0.52  per  cent  of 
the  content  of  the  three  texts.  Most  of  the 
material  refers  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  early  colonial  history  is  given  the  largest 
amount  of  space.  The  104  lines  on  China 
deal  mainly  with  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  a 
brief  mention  of  the  Open  Door  Policy. 
Japan  is  referred  to  in  one  footnote,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  relations  estab¬ 
lished  by  Commodore  Perry.  Ten  lines  in 
the  Civics  text  is  all  that  is  said  of  Australia. 
The  total  of  35  lines  in  the  Civics  text  deal 
exclusively  with  immigration. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that 
the  course  in  United  States  History  and 
Civics  carries  much  less  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  nations  than  either  of  the 
other  courses.  As  far  as  space  is  concerned 
— almost  five  times  as  much  is  given  by 
Eurojjean  History.  The  course  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography  also  provides  a  far  more 
ample  allowance.  As  regards  quality  of 
treatment,  the  European  is  decidedly  super¬ 
ior  to  the  United  States  History.  In  the 
former  a  brief  but  comparatively  complete 
outline  of  the  political  groulh  and  expansion 
of  all  four  nations  is  provided.  Events  are 
brought  up  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
The  course  in  United  States  History,  on  the 
other  hand,  limits  its  discussions  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  colonial  period  in  Canada  and 
almost  completely  ignores  the  other  three 
nations. 

The  full  significance  of  these  statements 
will  be  understood  better  when  it  is  realized 
that  United  States  History  and  Civics  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  subjects  which  is  re¬ 
quired  for  graduation.  It  is  possible  for  a 
pupil  to  finish  the  high  school  without  taking 


either  of  the  other  two  courses.  Only  a 
small  number  of  pupils  register  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography,  and  comparatively  large 
numbers  elect  European  History.  Probably 
a  few  pupils  take  all  three  courses.  Each  of 
these  groups  of  students  is  exposed  to  more 
Pacific  material  than  the  small  amount 
which  is  found  in  the  required  course.  But 
the  striking  fact  remains  that  only  the  369 
lines  of  Pacific  material  which  are  found  in 
United  States  History  are  certain  to  be  en¬ 
countered  by  those  who  persevere  to  gradua¬ 
tion.  Every  one  knows,  however,  that  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  who  enter  high  school 
do  not  remain  for  graduation.  Pupils  are 
not  eligible  to  register  for  United  States  His¬ 
tory  and  Civics  until  they  have  earned  18 
semester  credits.  The  consequence  is  that 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  pupils  who  be¬ 
gin  secondary  education  in  this  city  drop 
out  of  school  without  having  acquired  the 
benefits  of  this  course,  including  its  modest 
amount  of  information  on  the  Pacific  coun¬ 
tries. 

At  this  point  the  reader’s  attention  should 
be  called  to  an  important  premise  which 
underlies  the  interpretation  of  the  findings 
of  this  report.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
extent  of  explicit  mention  in  syllabus  or  text¬ 
book  is  the  most  significant  measure  of 
recognition  of  a  topic  in  the  curriculum. 
This  assumption  is  believed  to  be  valid,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  topics  for  which 
no  explicit  provision  is  made  gain  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
possible  for  any  topic  to  be  selected  in  al¬ 
most  any  course  of  study  as  the  subject  of 
current  events  discussions,  of  special  reports, 
of  supplementary  reading  by  pupils,  or  of 
lectures  by  teachers.  Incidental  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  however,  does  not 
strengthen  the  curricular  position  of  the 
Pacific  nations,  or  of  any  other  topic,  in  a 
substantial  way,  since  it  depends  upon  the 
certain  initiative  of  individual  teachers  and 
pupils  or  upon  the  caprice  of  news  events. 
There  appears  no  reason  to  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  weakness  of  the  position  of  the 
Pacific  nations  as  described  above  has  been 
seriously  exaggerated. 
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Topical  Classification  of  pacific 
Material 

The  previous  paragraphs  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  general  question  of  how 
much  material  on  the  Pacific  nations  is 
included  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  a  matter 
of  equal  significance  to  discover  what 


found  are  available  for  observation  in  Table 
III. 

A  brief  study  of  the  table  discloses  the 
fact  that  the  early  history  and  civilization, 
territorial  expansion  and  wars  of  the  Pacific 
countries  have  been  given  a  decidedly  larger 
amount  of  space  than  any  other  type  of 
information.  The  1331  lines  that  are  de- 


TABLE  III 

Classification  of  Text-Book  Material  on  Pacific  Nations 


Classification 

Number  of 
Lines 

Number  of  Lines 
by  Nations 

Japan 

502 

1.  Early  history  and  civilization;  territorial  expan- 

1,331 

China 

378 

sion;  wars,  etc. 

Canada 

330 

Australia 

121 

Japan 

294 

2.  Resources;  progress  in  industry  and  commerce; 

844 

Canada 

243 

geography,  etc. 

China 

166 

Australia 

141 

China 

200 

3.  Relations  with  other  countries  explicitly  named 

331 

Japan 

111 

(U.  S.  excepted) ;  commerce,  treaties,  etc. 

Canada 

15 

Australia 

5 

China 

120 

4.  Internal  political  history;  development  of  present 

270 

Canada 

108 

form  of  government,  etc. 

Australia 

28 

' 

Japan 

14 

5.  Relations  with  the  United  States;  policy  of  the 

101 

China 

80 

United  States  toward,  etc. 

Canada 

21 

6.  Race  and  population,  description  of  and  compari- 

29 

Japan 

18 

9 

son  with  other  peoples 

Canada 

2 

7.  Prominent  men 

6 

Canada 

6 

kinds  of  information  on  these  countries 
have  been  emphasized  in  the  distribution 
of  space.  An  analysis  was  made  with  this 
object  in  view  and  seven  classifications  of 
subject  matter  were  defined.  The  Pacific 
material  was  then  distributed  under  those 
classifications.  The  conditions  which  were 


voted  to  this  topic  comprise  almost  one  half 
of  the  entire  material.  The  predominance 
of  this  kind  of  information  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  entire 
material  (1,931  lines)  was  found  in  history 
courses.  A  tendency  to  emphasize  such 
topics  as  wars,  military  heroes,  territorial 
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expansion,  and  the  bare  acts  of  government 
has  been  reported  by  several  surveyors  of 
history  text-books  in  recent  years.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  are  familiar  with  this  literature  will 
not  be  surprised  to  discover  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency  in  descriptions  of  the  Pacific  countries. 

The  classification  which  ranks  second  in 
importance  pertains  primarily  to  commerce 
and  industry.  A  space  of  844  lines  is  de¬ 
voted  to  this  interest.  The  material  which 
is  included  in  classification  three,  also,  re¬ 
lates  primarily  to  commerce  and  industry. 
The  main  point  of  difference  in  the  two 
categories  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  the  material 
which  is  included  in  number  three  describes 
the  commerce,  industry,  etc.,  of  the  Pacific 
countries  with  other  countries  that  are  ex¬ 
plicitly  named  in  the  reference.  For  this 
reason  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  most  of 
the  material  in  classification  three  as  com¬ 
bined  with  number  two.  When  this  is 
done  about  1,100  lines,  or  somewhat  less 
than  one  third  of  the  entire  material,  is 
found  to  be  devoted  to  the  economic  interest. 
As  was  pointed  out  above,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  this  amount  of  space  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  Pacific  nations  indicates  that 
the  topic  is  considered  of  some  importance. 
Tliis  is  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  curricula  to  give  increasing 
recognition  to  the  economic  interest.  Nearly 
all  of  this  material  wliether  it  be  in  classifica¬ 
tion  two  or  three,  however,  is  found  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography.  This  course  is  elective 
and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils 
take  it.  For  this  reason,  although  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  amount  of  space  is  giv’en  to 
it,  the  economic  interest  in  the  Pacific  na¬ 
tions  does  not  occupy  a  strong  position  in  the 
curriculum. 

The  four  remaining  classifications  fare 
alike  in  that  very  few  lines  of  reading  are 
devoted  to  any  of  them.  The  internal 
political  development  of  the  four  Pacific 
nations  is  treated  within  a  space  of  270 
lines.  Only  101  lines  are  used  to  describe 
explicitly  their  relations  with  the  United 
States.  No  space  whatever  is  taken  up 
with  the  direct  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Japan  and  Australia.  A  paltry  twenty- 


nine  lines  are  given  to  descriptions  of  race 
and  population  with  no  mention  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  The  list  of  prominent  men  consists 
of  four  names  from  Canada.  It  is  clear  that 
each  of  these  topics  may  be  described  as  a 
blind  spot  in  the  curriculum. 

In  the  final  analysis  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  under  the  democratic  form  of 
government  depends  upon  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  information  the  people  possess 
concerning  the  nations  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  A  majority  of  the  people 
who  enter  the  high  school  complete  their 
formal  intellectual  preparation  for  life  in  that 
institution.  A  few  years  afterwards  the 
duties  of  adult  citizenship,  including  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  descend  upon  them.  The  kinds  of 
information  that  are  included  in  the  last 
four  classifications  of  Table  III  are  especially 
influential  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the 
average  citizen  toward  foreign  nations. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  situation  of 
the  high  school  graduate  is  one  of  striking 
unpreparedness.  The  few  lines  on  Australia 
will  not  provide  him  with  clear  conceptions 
of  the  important  experiments  in  democratic 
institutions  that  have  been  carried  on  there 
which  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  English- 
speaking  nations.  The  political  institutions 
of  Canada  also  possess  special  interest  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Although 
in  many  respects  the  problems  of  the  two 
nations  are  similar,  entirely  different  solu¬ 
tions  have  been  worked  out  in  some  cases. 
Such  points  of  contrast  afford  excellent 
pedagogical  opportunity  for  comparative 
studies  of  American  institutions.  For  such 
purposes  the  108  lines  on  Canada  are  scarcely 
a  starting  point.  The  three  or  four  pages  of 
reading  that  refer  to  China  are  not  sufficient 
to  depict  the  inspiring  of  Young  China  to 
remold  the  institutions  of  an  ancient  people 
and  prepare  them  for  successful  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  great  modern  world.  The 
student  must  read  more  than  a  few  lines 
about  Japan  before  he  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  significance  of  the  movements  for  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage  and  better  industrial 
conditions  which  are  taking  place  there  and 
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the  steady  encroachment  of  representatives 
of  the  people  upon  the  historical  prerogatives 
of  the  Elder  Statesmen.  Most  of  the  space 
that  is  used  to  describe  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  explicitly  named  Pacific 
nations  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  activities  of  the 
American  soldiers  in  that  episode.  Sixty- 
nine  of  the  eighty  lines  on  China  are  taken 
up  with  this  topic.  Besides  this  there  is 
little  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  has 
been  in  close  contact  with  any  of  the  Pacific 
nations.  No  intimation  is  given  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  any  significance  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  whether  the  destinies  of 
the  Japanese  Empire  are  guided  by  a 
narrowly  nationalistic  and  imperialistic  auto¬ 
cracy  or  by  the  representatives  of  a  peace- 
loving  democracy.  There  is  a  profound 
neglect  of  even  such  subjects  as  Commodore 
Perry  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Open  Door. 

Although  information  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  their  government  with  other  na¬ 
tions  is  very  influential  in  determining  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  toward  these  nations, 
such  information  is  probably  less  effective 
than  that  which  bears  more  intimately  upon 
the  affairs  of  every-day  life  in  the  foreign 
land.  Items  of  this  latter  kind  are  distri¬ 
butable  under  classifications  six  and  seven. 
The  table  shows  that  almost  no  material  of 
this  kind  is  provided.  There  is  almost 
nothing  concerning  the  man  on  the  street, 
the  woman  in  the  home,  or  the  child  at 
school  in  any  of  these  countries.  There  are 
no  vivid  pictures  of  life  on  the  farm,  in  the 
factory,  and  at  church.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  describe  highways  and  the  vehicles 
that  travel  on  them,  or  the  newspapers,  the 
high  schools,  and  the  universities.  The 
student  might  never  know  that  there  are 
parties  of  war  and  parties  of  peace  and  pro¬ 
gress;  that  the  people  of  these  countries  love 
and  marry  and  have  their  sorrows  and 
know  disease  and  death.  He  may  never 
hear  of  their  artisans  and  artists,  poets  and 


scientists  nor  the  stories  of  their  national 
heroes.  Of  all  the  blind  spots  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  this  is  the  blindest. 

Myriads  of  details  of  this  intimate  and 
informing  kind  need  to  be  assimilated  by 
the  high  school  student  as  a  foundation  for 
his  thinking  about  the  Pacific  peoples.  To 
the  individual  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  large 
volume  of  such  information,  Japan  and 
Australia  are  but  little  more  than  auditory 
and  verbal  images.  The  American  youth 
will  never  be  able  to  extend  an  effective 
sympathy  to  a  symbolic  Australia  or  feel 
obligated  to  associate  the  principles  of  truth 
and  justice  with  a  far-away,  intellectual  ab¬ 
straction  called  Japan.  There  is  already 
too  much  vague  and  fruitless  thinking  about 
foreign  nations.  A\\  too  often  the  people 
fail  to  understand  Japanese,  Australians 
and  others  as  plain  human  beings  much  like 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  themselves. 
Without  this  saving  educational  background 
the  American  people,  like  many  nations  be¬ 
fore  them,  will  become  the  helpless  prey  of 
that  primitive  national  prejudice  and  cupid¬ 
ity  which  have  cast  a  blood  red  shadow  of 
death  and  destruction  over  the  relations  of 
nation  with  nation  since  the  beginning  of 
history. 

While  the  spirit  is  still  free  and  hopeful 
and  touched  with  the  magnanimous  magic 
of  adolescence  the  youth  should  be  brought 
into  a  vivid  realization  of  that  native 
humanity  which  is  the  common  heritage  of 
all  peoples.  Sufficient  emotional  and  in¬ 
tellectual  experience  of  this  kind  will  provide 
a  favorable  soil  and  a  propitious  atmosphere 
for  the  cultivation  of  universal  human 
sympathy,  a  spirit  of  kinship  which  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  limitations  of  race  and  geog¬ 
raphy  and  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  in¬ 
ternational  security.  With  this  educational 
background  the  American  people  may  be 
prepared  to  move  forward  to  the  great  role 
in  the  family  of  nations  which  history  seems 
about  to  thrust  upon  them. 
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Each  year  the  report  of  the 
Costo^''^  Carnegie  Foundation  has 

Ed^^on  proved  most  enlightening  and 

provocative  of  educational 
discussion.  Besides  the  latest  information 
concerning  the  progress  of  its  own  work  in 
improving  the  status  of  teachers  and  con¬ 
cerning  pension  systems  and  legislation, 
it  annually  furnishes  the  results  of  fruitful 
inquiry  into  important  fields  of  education 
and  endeavors  to  interpret  from  a  broad 
point  of  view  education  in  some  of  its  larger 
aspects.  But  in  no  preceding  year  has  the 
report  succeeded  in  stimulating  so  much 
discussion  or  in  arousing  so  much  criticism 
as  in  the  recent  Seventeenth  Annual  Report 
through  its  presentation  of  The  Rising  Cost 
of  Education  (Part  V).  Even  its  arraign¬ 
ment  of  pseudo-research  three  years  ago 
did  not  lead  to  such  wide-spread  publicity 
or  to  such  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 

While  much  of  the  argument  in  this 
treatment  of  educational  costs  is  conceded 
to  be  sound,  the  great  majority  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  who  have  answered  the  report  pub¬ 
licly  have  challenged  the  assertion  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  on  education,  and  the 
interpretation  that  this  extravagance  is 
due  to  the  “enrichment”  of  the  program  of 
studies.  The  statistical  evidence  of  the 
increase  of  the  school  bill  within  a  genera¬ 
tion  from  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  to 
over  a  billion  dollars  is  not  alarming,  when 
the  growth  in  population,  school  attendance, 
general  wealth,  cost  of  living,  and  expendi¬ 
tures  for  items  of  much  less  importance  is 
taken  into  account.  The  report  itself 
recognizes  that  our  wealth  has  during  the 
same  period  grown  from  twelve  to  sixty-six 
billion  dollars,  and  that  all  public  service 
has  enormously  increased  in  cost.  When  it 
is  further  recalled  that  the  increase  in  pupils, 
especially  in  the  relatively  expensive  work 
of  the  upper  grades  and  high  schools,  has 
advanced  at  a  rate  several  times  that  of  the 


great  growth  in  population,  that  the  number 
of  days  of  schooling  has  been  increased 
thirty  percent,  and  that  better  equipped 
buildings,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds,  and  much  more  nearly  ade¬ 
quate  salaries  are  now  required,  it  is  difficult 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  “the  financial 
inability  of  society  to  pay  the  cost  will  in  a 
measurable  time  bring  about  radical  cur¬ 
tailments”  or  that  “communities  will  rise 
against  the  burdensome  cost  of  public  school 
education.”  With  an  increase  in  wealth 
of  fifty-four  billion  dollars,  will  the  country 
balk  at  a  total  expenditure  of  one  billion  for 
the  most  important  item  in  its  national  life? 
When  twenty-two  billions  are  expended  for 
luxuries,  will  our  people  hesitate  to  spend  a 
single  billion  for  schools?  If  there  are  still 
five  million  illiterates  in  this  country,  can  we 
possibly  believe  that  our  provision  for  educa¬ 
tion  is  excessive?  When  an  analysis  of  our 
national  budget  shows  that  eighty-five 
percent,  of  our  federal  expenses  is  due  to  the 
one  factor  of  war,  will  the  citizenry  object 
to  spending  less  than  two  percent,  for  re¬ 
search  and  every  possible  form  of  educa¬ 
tional  endeavor?  To  hold  that  either  the 
states  or  the  nation  will  not  be  willing  to 
appropriate  even  more  than  at  present  to 
make  our  schools  efficient  would  seem  to 
imply  that  Americans  are  educational  slack¬ 
ers,  pikers,  or  misers.  The  whole  idea  of 
retrenchment  is  in  sharp  opposition  to  the 
slogans  of  “stay  in  school”  and  “back  to 
school”  that  have  for  the  past  five  years 
been  sounded  by  rotary  and  kiwanis  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  generally  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  education  in  the  states  been  rela¬ 
tively  serious?  The  report  emphasizes  total 
expenditures,  but  the  situation  can  be  in¬ 
dicated  more  accurately  through  per  capita 
or  pupil  cost  in  a  specific  state.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  1920  the  per  pupil  cost  of  education 
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in  New  York,  based  upon  daily  attendance, 
was  $78.62,  which  is  certainly  not  exorbitant, 
including,  as  it  does,  secondary  schools  as 
well  as  elementary.  For  the  school  year, 
1916-1917,  the  corresponding  figure  was 
$58.02.  Does  an  increase  of  thirty-five 
percent,  in  educational  costs  during  the  war 
period  indicate  extravagance  and  waste  in 
school  operation?  During  the  same  period 
commercial  and  economic  costs  mounted 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
percent.  And  even  in  1922  the  per  pupil 
cost  of  education  in  the  state  was  $99.19, 
or  an  increase  of  only  seventy  percent,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  period.  That  is  to 
say,  if  New  York  be  taken  as  typical,  we 
are  under  present  economic  conditions 
supporting  schools  no  more  generously  than* 
in  1916.  Moreover,  the  total  expenditures 
for  public  education  in  New  York  in  1922 
were  approximately  $188,500,000,  which  is 
about  one  hundredth  of  the  real  value  of 
property  in  the  state,  and  about  one  two- 
hundredth  of  the  estimated  value  of  the 
total  wealth.  Because  only  one-half  of  the 
state  wealth  is  taxed  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  New  York  is  spending  but 
one-half  of  one  percent,  of  its  total  wealth  for 
schools!  It  certainly  would  not  seem  that 
tliere  has  been  any  undue  increase  in  school 
expenditures  or  that  this  typical  state  is 
facing  bankruptcy  because  of  its  generosity 
in  education.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
the  citizens  are  on  the  verge  of  a  general  re¬ 
bellion  against  educational  extravagance. 

Obviously  the  real  objection  of  the  report 
is  not  so  much  to  the  amount  of  the  expen¬ 
ditures  for  education  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  being  used.  The  invective 
against  “enrichment”  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  shows  how  deeply  wounded  have  been 
the  educational  sensibilities  of  the  writer. 
This  is  perfectly  natural  for  one  who  was 
trained  on  the  old  classical  lines  and  does  not 
appreciate  the  underlying  factors  in  the 
changed  trend  of  modern  education.  People 
who  received  their  schooling  a  generation  or 
more  ago,  unless  they  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  education,  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  why  work  of  this 


sort  should  be  considered  education  at  all 
or  why  it  should  be  made  a  charge  against 
the  wealth  of  the  state.  They  cannot  real¬ 
ize  that  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  conception  of  education,  and  that  we 
have  come  to  hold  that  everyone  should 
be  offered  the  training  that  will  best  suit 
his  needs.  In  order  that  our  educational 
systems  may  reach  this  wider  clientele, 
which  had  previously  been  allowed  to  drop 
out  of  school  without  training,  a  large  out¬ 
lay  for  new  types  of  subjects,  courses,  and 
schools  has  become  necessary.  We  have 
much  sympathy  with  the  feeling  expressed 
that  too  many  are  going  to  high  school  and 
college,  but  that  is  because  they  lack  the 
necessary  intelligence  for  this  higher  train¬ 
ing  and  not  because  they  do  not  possess 
a  special  type  of  intelligence.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  a  man’s  mentality  is  to  be 
measured  absolutely  by  his  linguistic  or  math¬ 
ematical  ability,  or  even  by  his  abstract 
intelligence  as  a  whole. 

Similarly,  the  “enrichment”  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  curriculum  is  needed  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  every  pupil  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  best  suited  to  him  and  is  essential  in 
his  case  to  genuine  zest  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  assumption  that  the  old  simple 
curricula  led  to  thoroughness  and  discipline 
is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Any  one 
who  recalls  the  general  listlessness  of  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  old  school  days 
or  the  more  recent  revelations  connected 
with  the  “Springfield  tests,”  or  retains  a 
vision  of  the  ninety  percent,  of  the  students 
who  were  “horsing”  their  classics  or  using 
the  “key”  in  mathematics,  will  be  very 
sceptical  indeed  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  old  formal  education.  But  even  grant¬ 
ing  that  there  was  great  value  in  it,  the  loss 
of  such  an  advantage  would  be  many 
times  compensated  by  the  tone  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  school  or  college  classroom,  and  by  the 
enormously  increased  number  in  attendance, 
who  were  totally  neglected  under  the  older 
regime. 

However,  the  report  renders  a  real  service 
in  calling  our  attention  to  the  danger  of  a 
multiplicity  of  subjects  in  the  school  pro- 
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gram.  Educational  leaders  and  civic  groups 
should  give  careful  thought  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  teaching  the  fundamental  sub¬ 
jects  thoroughly,  and  not  yield  to  ev^ery 
demand  for  encroachment  on  an  already 
crowded  curriculum.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  what  one  group  of  people  may 
call  a  “fad”  or  “frill,”  another  equally  intel¬ 
ligent  and  responsible  group  regards  as  fun¬ 
damental,  and  careful  study  should  be  given 
to  an  analysis  and  definition  of  the  essentials. 


Budget-Making 
and  Cost 
Accounting 


Likewise  the  Carnegie  re¬ 
port  has,  on  the  whole, 
done  a  service  in  noting 
the  increased  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  calling  forth  a  discussion  of 
its  causes.  We  believe,  with  the  writer  of 
the  report,  as  we  indicated  editorially  last 
month,  that  there  is  need  of  much  greater 
accuracy  in  cost  accounting,  and  that  the 
far-reaching  inquiry  into  educational  finance 
that  is  being  made  by  the  commission  headed 
by  George  D.  Stray er  is  to  be  greatly  com¬ 
mended  and  encouraged.  It  is  almost  ap¬ 
palling  to  find  how  little  the  most  patent 
principles  of  budget-making  are  understood 
by  educational  authorities.  It  would,  for 
example,  seem  to  be  evident  even  to  a  child 
that  one  should  not  undertake  to  spend 
money  that  he  does  not  possess,  but  Doctor 
Strayer  states  that  in  a  large  number  of 
communities  there  is  absolutely  no  effort 
toward  carefully  estimating  their  income  and 
keeping  their  expenditures  within  its  limits. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  clear  that,  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  budget,  a  detailed,  continuous, 
and  systematic  study  of  the  community’s 
educational  needs  should  be  made.  This 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
superintendent  as  the  professional  head  of 
the  system,  but  he  should  check  his  own 
conclusions  through  frequent  conferences 
with  his  subordinate  executive  officers  and 
reports  and  hearings  from  those  responsible 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  work.  The 
budget  should,  moreover,  involve  careful 
forethought  in  the  light  of  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  policies,  which  should  be  planned  a 
long  time  ahead,  and  expenditures  should  be 


in  the  terms  of  what  it  seems  wise  to  do  in 
the  future,  rather  than  in  view  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  For  this  reason 
from  time  to  time  fixed  charges  should  be 
scrutinized  with  the  idea  of  determining 
their  actual  educational  value  at  the  time. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  items  that  have 
once  come  into  the  budget  under  peculiar 
conditions  to  perpetuate  themselves  even  af¬ 
ter  the  special  purpose  or  need  has  passed. 

Various  other  illustrations  of  a  want  of  the 
simplest  knowledge  of  budgetary  procedure 
could  be  found.  Scientific  budget-making 
and  spending  is  at  present  badly  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  lack  of  scientific  method  and 
technique  in  determining  what  should  be 
done  or  evaluating  what  has  been  done.  Of 
course  this  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  in  budgeting  naturally 
gives  some  color  to  the  charges  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  those  educational  authorities 
who  are  guilty  of  such  recklessness  should 
be  regarded  as  the  enemies,  rather  than  the 
friends,  of  public  education. 

For  that  reason,  the  Carnegie  Report 
is  constructive  in  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  a  clearer  definition  of  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  educational  program 
and  for  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the  school 
product  in  terms  of  school  expenditures. 
But  unfortunately  the  negative  side  of  the 
report  has  attracted  more  attention.  A 
destructive  influence  is  already  evident  in  the 
manner  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  report 
have  been  quoted  by  reactionaries  and  sel¬ 
fish  interests  in  general  criticism  of  schools 
and  colleges.  The  friends  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  cannot  permit  the  charge  of 
educational  insincerity  to  go  unchallenged, 
and  they  must  decline  to  believe  that  the 
school  program  is  likely  to  produce  financial 
or  pedagogical  bankruptcy. 

„  „  In  Camp  Roosevelt  the 

Bo^  s  Chicago  public  school  sys- 

cX^Roosevelt  ‘f™.  ‘P 

devised  a  new  and  effec¬ 
tive  plan  for  the  proper  training  of  boys. 
Summer  camps  for  boys  and  for  girls  have 
become  fairly  common  during  the  past  fifteen 
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or  twenty  years,  but  this  is  apparently  the 
first  attempt  that  has  been  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  public  schools  to  establish 
a  national  training  encampment.  Camp 
Roosevelt  is  financed  by  a  group  of  business 
and  professional  men  of  Chicago,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  whom  is  Angus  S.  Hibbard, 
a  leading  engineer  and  civic  worker.  Each 
boy  pays  a  nominal  fee  for  his  period  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  camp,  and  the  deficit  is  made  up 
by  this  group  of  men,  who  are  organized  as 
the  Camp  Roosevelt  Association.  For  that 
reason  the  camp  is  within  the  reach  of  others 
besides  the  well-to-do,  and  is  open  to  the  sons 
of  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  Thus  far  it 
seems  to  have  been  most  successful,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  new  achievements  during 
the  coming  summer. 

This  enterprise  of  the  Chicago  schools 
furnishes  a  perplexing  problem  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  may  prove  to  be  most  vital  and 
influential.  Parents  and  teachers  alike  have 
comparatively  little  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  their  children  or  control  of  their  conduct 
during  the  summer  vacation.  This  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  boys  and  girls  are 
free  to  occupy  and  enjoy  themselves  as  they 
choose.  The  abandonment  of  school  duties 
leaves  them  with  ample  time  for  fun  or 
mischief,  and  little  concentrated  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  proper  direction  of 
these  months  in  the  formative  period  of  the 
child’s  character.  And  yet  it  is  the  summer 
vacation  in  many  cases  that  is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  beginning  of  undesirable  attach¬ 
ments,  which  are  difficult,  and  sometimes 
even  impossible,  for  parents  to  break. 

Camp  Roosevelt,  located  near  LaPorte, 
Indiana,  has  thus  been  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Chicago  educational  authorities  to 
solve  a  problem  that  has  puzzled  educators 
through  the  country.  Here,  for  seven  weeks 
each  summer,  boys  are  taught  how  to  work 
hard,  play  effectively,  live  on  the  square, 
and  be  upright  and  manly.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  goal  is  to  make  better 
American  citizens.  The  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  Major  F.  L.  Beals  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  during  the  regular  school 
year  occupies  the  post  of  professor  of  Mili¬ 


tary  Science  and  Tactics,  as  well  as  supervi¬ 
sor  of  Physical  Education,  in  the  high  schools 
of  Chicago.  While  Major  Beals  is  a  soldier 
by  profession,  he  has  for  many  years  devoted 
his  energies  to  training  the  youth  of  Illinois. 
Realizing  the  crying  need  for  proper  training 
during  the  vacation  period,  he  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  interested  business  and 
professional  men,  who  helped  him  to  secure 
adequate  support  for  carrying  out  his  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  result  the  United  States  War 
Department  has  arranged  for  the  necessary 
camping  outfit  and  for  the  detail  of  military 
instructors  to  the  camp.  The  American 
Red  Cross  maintains  a  completely  equipped 
hospital,  and  the  doctors  and  nurses  assigned 
to  duty  at  the  camp  give  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  first  aid  to  every  boy.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  established  a  “hut,”  and  ten  secre¬ 
taries  remain  on  duty  during  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer.  Other  national  organizations  unite 
with  the  Chicago  public  school  system  in 
offering  a  highly  specialized  program  at  the 
camp. 

There  are  three  main  divisions  of  the  work 
— the  Summer  School,  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps,  and  the  Junior  Camp.  Of 
these  the  first  is  the  most  popular.  It  em¬ 
braces  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and 
all  high-school  courses,  and,  as  part  of  the 
Chicago  school  system,  affords  credits  on 
the  same  basis  as  work  taken  in  the  city  at 
any  time.  Many  boys  who  have  failed 
during  the  year  find  this  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  catch  up  while  obtaining  a 
summer’s  outing,  as  only  the  forenoon  is 
given  to  lessons  and  the  afternoon  may  be 
used  for  swimming,  hiking,  military  training, 
and  other  forms  of  athletics  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  division  of  the  R.O.T.C.  is  for 
boys  of  fourteen  and  over,  and  provides  a 
most  complete  training  in  health  building 
and  outdoor  life.  The  Junior  Camp,  for 
the  younger  lads,  maintains  three  sub¬ 
divisions  in  itself — the  summer  school,  scout- 
craft,  and  general  sections.  But  while  dif¬ 
ferent  needs  are  met  by  the  various  divisions, 
in  the  main  the  camp  routine  is  similar.  All 
boys  are  required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
athletics,  as  well  as  swimming.  They  all 
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eat  together  in  a  large  mess  hall,  which  ac¬ 
commodates  one  thousand  boys  at  a  time, 
and  the  entertainment  programs  of  the  even¬ 
ing  are  arranged  so  as  to  include  all  the  boys 
in  camp. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  “boy-building” 
institution  of  the  Chicago  public  schools 
will  not  remain  unique.  Such  a  progressive 
movement  for  the  proper  training  of  boys 
during  a  season  that  has  hitherto  been  ne¬ 
glected,  should  commend  itself  to  all  parents 
and  educators,  and  should  bring  about  a 
careful  study  of  the  plan,  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  advantages  it  offers.  Camp 
Rooosevelt  may  be  susceptible  of  great  im¬ 
provement  and  of  numerous  refinements, 
but  as  an  earnest  effort  at  building  better 
boys  it  marks  a  noteworthy  advance  in 
education. 


Some  people  are  still  skeptical 

Hats  Off  K  4-  flp  T-i- 

^  about  woman  sutirage.  It  is 

to  the  ,  ... 

Ladies!  constitutional 

amendment  has  not  yet  ushered 
in  the  millenium,  and  even  some  very  un¬ 
happy  popular  elections  have  been  held  since 
the  introduction  of  the  equal  vote.  But 
when  it  comes  to  education,  women  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right  thing 
as  far  as  they  see  the  situation,  and  it  is  well 
that  they  have  the  ballot  to  enforce  their  will 
to  improve  the  schools.  Hence  the  recent 
action  of  the  I/eague  of  Women  Voters  in 
Pennsylvania  in  calling  upon  Governor 
Pinchot  to  declare  his  intentions  as  to  the 
reappointment  of  State  Superintendent  Fine- 
gan  is  quite  in  line  with  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  sex  that  is  more  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  children  than  in  promoting 
partisan  politics  or  parsimony  in  taxation. 

The  women  are  right  in  protesting  that 
the  uncertainty  concerning  the  tenure  of  the 


superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  educational  system  of  Pennsylvania 
a  football  of  politics.  It  is  destructive  of  all 
morale  to  find  that  there  is  a  moment’s 
hesitation  about  the  reappointment  of  one 
who  has  lifted  the  schools  of  the  state  out 
of  their  slough  on  to  firm  ground  and  a  high 
level.  Moreover,  while  the  personality 
of  Doctor  Finegan  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  present  school  situation,  there  is 
a  broader  principle  at  stake,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  term  of  four  years  for  the 
state  superintendent  operates  to  make  the 
office  a  part  of  the  spoils  at  every  election. 
The  League  properly  contends  that  until  the 
status  of  Superintendent  Finegan  is  settled, 
the  commonwealth  will  be  without  a  fixed 
and  stable  executive  policy  for  the  public 
system.  This  will  result  in  a  lowering  of 
tone  in  the  whole  school  organization,  and  if 
Doctor  Finegan  should  not  be  reappointed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any  man  of  high 
standing  to  accept  a  position  with  such  un¬ 
certain  tenure. 

Three  investigating  groups — Governor 
Pinchot’s  citizens’  committee,  the  state 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  schoolmen  of 
the  state — have  pronounced  the  Finegan 
administration  most  effective  and  reason¬ 
able,  considering  its  results,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reappointment  is  still  dragging  along, 
and  certain  politicians  and  tax  dodgers  are 
availing  themselves  of  every  excuse  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  settlement.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  request  of  the  women  to  the 
Governor  to  show  his  colors  was  a  challenge 
to  the  rectitude  and  courage  of  the  men. 
The  Pennsylvania  superintendents  at  the 
national  meeting  in  Cleveland  did  finally  send 
him  a  similar  message,  and  various  groups  of 
men  have  done  so  since,  but  the  other  sex 
pointed  the  way.  Hats  off  to  the  ladies! 


JUNE  28 — JULY  6  are  the  dates  for  the  annual  summer  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  to  be  held  this  year  at  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland.  Headquarters  and  registration  will  be  in  the 
Oakland  auditorium,  and  educational  exhibits  will  be  in  San  Francisco. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Lantern  slides  showing  the  equipment  and 
operations  of  the  deepest  mine  in  the  world, 
in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  can  be  borrowed 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  anyone  desir¬ 
ing  their  temporary  use  for  college  and  other 
lectures. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Downes,  for  eighteen  years 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania,  has  resigned  to  enter  a  local 
business  field.  Under  Superintendent 
Downes,  the  schools  of  Harrisburg  have 
grown  from  a  country  town  system  to  a 
real  city  system.  Mr.  M.  H.  Thomas,  su¬ 
pervisor  in  the  city  schools,  has  been 
elected  superintendent. 


Students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  at  the 
request  of  President  Marion  Edwards  Park, 
expressed  their  opinions  of  the  curriculum. 
They  seek  the  dropping  of  Latin  as  a  re¬ 
quired  subject,  and  suggest  three  new 
courses,  major  and  post-major  courses  in 
music,  an  elective  course  in  modern  English 
prose,  poetry,  and  drama,  and  an  elementary 
course  .n  German.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  required  work  should  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  and  should 
include  two  years  of  English,  and  one  of 
science,  history,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 


Los  Angeles,  after  a  vigorous  campaign, 
voted  fifteen  to  one  for  a  bond  issue  that  will 
eventually  mean  $17,400,000  for  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Modern  advertising 
methods  were  used  in  the  campaign,  and 
every  civic  organization,  all  school  officials, 
and  even  the  children  themselves  enlisted 
to  put  the  campaign  through.  The  imme¬ 
diate  building  program  includes  three  new 
high  schools,  five  new  junior  high  schools, 
and  several  additions  to  existing  senior  and 
junior  high  schools.  Ultimately  it  is  planned 
to  build  fifty-two  additional  elementary 


schools  on  existing  sites,  twenty-two  on 
new  sites,  and  to  enlarge  ninety  existing  sites. 
So  far  as  possible,  all  new  sites  for  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  will  comprise  five  acres,  for 
junior  high  schools  from  six  to  ten  acres,  and 
for  senior  high  schools,  twenty  acres. 


The  first  instruction  of  a  public  school 
class  by  radio  occurred  in  New  York  City 
on  April  4.  Twenty  sophomores  in  the 
Haaren  High  School  received  by  radio  a 
series  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  trial  bal¬ 
ances,  and  other  accounting  figures  which 
they  solved  on  their  calculating  machines. 
The  dictation  was  done  at  the  Waldorf 
Studio  of  the  Radio  Corporation  by  the 
regular  instructor  of  the  machine  accounting 
class,  Mr.  Harry  W.  Leyenberger.  Two 
members  of  the  class  accompanied  Mr. 
Leyenberger  to  the  studio  and  worked  out 
the  problems  there,  in  order  to  gauge  the 
rate  of  speed  required  for  satisfactory  dicta¬ 
tion.  Out  of  the  twenty  pupils  taking  the 
test,  one  solved  correctly  every  problem  but 
one,  and  six  others  every  problem  but  two. 

The  controversy  over  American  histories 
of  various  kinds  has  spread  to  San  Jose, 
California.  Mr.  James  Fellom,  Chairman 
of  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  at  San  Jose,  has  barred  from  the 
library.  The  Epochs  of  American  History  and 
National  Ideals  oj  History  Traced  by  Prof. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  of  Harvard,  and 
American  Revolution  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Van 
Tyne  of  Michigan. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812  in  New 
York  City,  Dr.  William  Starr  Myers,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  politics  at  Princeton,  took  sharp 
issue  with  the  attempt  of  Mayor  Hylan’s 
investigators  to  prove  certain  histories  pro- 
British  and  un-American.  Doctor  Myers 
is  quoted  as  saying: 
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The  movement  on  the  part  of  those  great  New 
York  historians,  David  Hirshfield  and  Charles 
Grant  Miller,  to  rewrite  American  history  and 
teach  it  in  the  schools  in  accordance  with  their 
own  political  beliefs  and  contrary  to  the  facts,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the  country  to-day, 
as  they  are  absolutely  ignorant.  They  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  have  their  own  politics  and  their  own 
prejudices  as  to  history  taught,  thus  creating 
wrong  ideals  in  the  minds  of  school  children. 
.  .  .  Miller  attacks  some  of  the  best  histories 

ever  written  and  calls  them  British  and  un- 
American. 

A  committee  representing  the  National 
Education  Association  and  one  representing 
the  Motion  Pictures  Producers’  Association 
are  working  together  on  the  problem  of 
motion  pictures  as  an  educational  instru¬ 
ment.  With  a  view  to  the  use  of  films  as 
part  of  certain  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  a  program  was  adopted  as 
follows:  the  immediate  assembling,  from 
the  stock  of  the  producers,  of  films  already 
made  that  may  possibly  be  suitable  for 
schoolroom  work;  a  study  of  distribution 
problems  connected  with  films  for  general 
use  in  the  schools  of  the  country;  the  chart¬ 
ing  of  laboratory  work  prior  to  the  actual 
preparation  of  pedagogic  films;  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  changes  of  method  in  public 
school  instruction  which  the  use  of  films  may 
make  necessary.  The  producers  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  fund  of  $5,000  for  the  use  of  the 
educational  committee  in  making  its  investi¬ 
gations  and  will  place  at  its  disposal  every 
facility  possible  through  their  studios.  The 
committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  comprises  the  following:  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Judd,  Director,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  chairman;  Dr.  Ernest 
L.  Crandall,  superintendent  of  visual  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools  of  New  Y^ork  City; 
Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  former  director  of 
education  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation; 
Mr.  L.  A.  Kalbach,  representing  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Breckenridge,  principal  of  the 
Louisville  Normal  School;  and  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hall,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Minneapolis. 


Recognizing  the  keen  interest  in  moving 
pictures  that  proximity  to  Hollywood  is 
bound  to  create  among  its  pupils,  the  Los 
Angeles  High  School  has  brought  the  making 
of  these  pictures  into  the  school  itself. 
Classes  in  camera  work,  projecting,  and  the 
technical  problems  of  the  film  laboratory 
have  been  organized.  The  English  depart¬ 
ment  is  conducting  a  scenario  contest.  The 
semi-centennial  alumni  reunion  in  May 
included  the  showing  of  a  home-made  reel  of 
school  life  and  sports,  for  which  the  writing, 
continuity,  photography,  acting,  and  direct¬ 
ing  will  be  done  by  the  .students.  The  Los 
Angeles  High  School  already  has  courses  in 
the  technical  interpretation  of  the  drama, 
with  a  community  theater  and  a  Student 
Players  Association  of  about  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  pupils.  The  work  given  in  the  high 
school  is  designed  to  aid  students  who  desire 
to  follow  theatrical  lines  to  find  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  untrained  extra  talent. 

William  McFee,  the  novelist  and  marine 
engineer,  who  has  taken  out  naturalization 
papers,  told  recently  in  an  editorial  article 
in  the  New  York  Sun  why  he  wanted  to  be¬ 
come  an  American.  “It  is  my  conviction,’’ 
he  says,  “that  the  man  who  changes  his 
nationality  easily  has  very  little  nationality 
to  change.  The  immigrant  who  rushes  over 
to  the  United  States  without  even  changing 
his  underwear  is  doubtless  justified  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  life,  liberty  and  pursuit 
of  happiness  which  he  discovers,  for  the 
first  time,  on  these  shores.  To  him  and  his 
children,  whose  brachycephalic  heads  I  see 
over  the  school-yard  railings  in  New  York, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  a  symbol  of  spirit¬ 
ual  and  bodily  freedom  from  famine  and 
pogroms  and  nobody  will  quarrel  with  them 
for  growing  lyrical  about  it.  They  have 
experienced  nothing  like  it  before.  But 
to  an  Englishman  of  the  middle  classes  like 
myself  who  has  lived  for  years  at  a  time  in 
America,  w^ho  has  lived  in  many  different 
countries  and  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
sophistication,  the  United  States  makes  no 
such  appeal  to  his  imagination.  He  com¬ 
prehends  ‘democracy’  as  an  ingenious  and 
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familiar  contrivance  by  which  government 
functions  without  causing  him  private  or 
personal  distress.  He  is  getting  over  his 
early  feeling  that  he  would  never  dream  of 
remaining.  He  finds  he  does  like  it  and  the 
notion  of  returning  by  the  next  steamer  has 
died  away!” 

Dr.  Cameron  Harmon,  former  president 
of  Missouri  Wesleyan  College  at  Cameron, 
Mo.,  was  recently  elected  president  of 
McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Ill.,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  George  McCammon. 

Dr.  James  Van  Sickle  has  resigned  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  in  Springfield,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Supt. 
Zenos  E.  Scott  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

New  York  University  has  established  a 
new  department  of  the  classics,  which  will 
include  the  present  Latin  Department,  of 
which  Prof.  E.  G.  Sihler  is  head,  and  the 
present  Greek  Department,  of  which  Prof. 
W.  E.  Waters  has  charge.  Both  Professor 
Sihler  and  Professor  Waters  will  retire  in 
June  and  the  new  consolidated  department 
will  be  headed  by  Prof.  Ralph  V.  D.  Ma- 
goflBn  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Prof.  Paul  Packer  has  been  elected  dean 
of  the  college  of  education  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  to  succeed  Dr.  William  Fletcher 
Russell.  Professor  Packer  is  an  alumnus 
of  Iowa  and  has  specialized  on  school 
administration. 

The  principle  of  self-education  is  to  be 
emphasized  at  Princeton  University.  The 
Board  of  Trustees,  at  the  annual  spring 
meeting,  endorsed  President  Hibben’s  plan, 
as  announced  in  his  address  to  the  alumni 
on  Washington’s  Birthday.  The  plan, 
which  will  become  effective  next  fall  but  will 
not  apply  to  next  year’s  senior  class,  applies 
only  to  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Under 
it,  instead  of  the  five  courses  now  required 
of  each  undergraduate  each  term,  four 
courses  only  will  be  required,  of  which  two 
shall  be  in  the  same  department  and  con¬ 


sidered  major  courses,  and  two  shall  be 
minors  in  any  other  department.  The 
omission  of  the  fifth  required  course  will  be 
made  up  by  independent  work  in  the  field 
of  major  study. 

There  will  be  no  regular  program  covering 
the  independent  study,  but  the  student  will 
periodically  consult  with  his  preceptor. 
This  independent  work  must  consist  of  im¬ 
portant  reading  or  laboratory  work  not 
otherwise  treated  in  the  field  of  major  study, 
and  the  usual  collateral  reading  will  not  be 
accepted  as  meeting  the  requirement.  At 
the  end  of  the  junior  year,  a  comprehensive 
examination  in  the  field  of  major  study  will 
be  given,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year, 
a  similarly  comprehensive  examination  cov¬ 
ering  both  the  junior  and  senior  work  will  be 
required  for  a  degree.  A  standing  higher 
than  the  minimum  passing  mark  heretofore 
accepted  for  a  course  will  be  fixed  for  this 
work.  The  degree  in  Princeton  will,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  future,  “be  evidence  that  the 
graduate  will  not  only  have  covered  a  broad 
field  of  knowledge  as  required  by  the  curri¬ 
culum  in  general,  but  will  also  have  mastered 
at  least  the  fundamentals  in  some  particular 
field,  and  will  have  developed  the  habit  and 
method  of  independent  work.”  It  will  no 
longer  simply  represent  an  accumulation  of 
credits  for  courses  passed. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  announces  an 
increase  of  $50  in  the  annual  fee  for  tuition, 
beginning  next  September.  The  total  an¬ 
nual  charge  for  board,  room,  and  tuition 
under  the  new  rates  will  be  $800,  with  a 
few  rooms  available  at  totals  of  $750  and 
$700.  In  order  that  no  students  now  doing 
good  work  in  the  college  may  be  debarred 
by  the  increased  rates,  a  sum  has  been  set 
aside  for  additional  scholarships. 

Philadelphia  is  conducting  an  extensive 
building  program.  Last  year  school  build¬ 
ings  costing  $7,000,000  were  erected  and  the 
construction  under  way  for  the  current  year 
will  cost  $15,000,000. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Con  well,  president  and 
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founder  of  Temple  University,  whose  eight¬ 
ieth  birthday  was  recently  publicly  cele¬ 
brated  by  his  friends,  has  been  further  hon¬ 
ored  by  being  named  as  the  recipient  of  the 
ten  thousand  dollar  “Philadelphia  Award.” 
This  fund  was  established  in  1921  by  Mr. 
Edward  Bok  to  be  given  annually  to  the 
man  having  rendered  the  greatest  service 
to  Philadelphia  during  the  preceding  year. 
Doctor  Conwell  has  announced  that  the 
money  will  be  used  for  the  education  of 
young  men  unable  to  pay  their  pay  through 
college.  As  a  further  tribute  to  Doctor 
Conwell,  Mayor  Moore  of  Philadelphia 
officially  designated  the  week  of  March  18 
as  “Conwell  Week,”  and  a  committee  of 
seventy  prominent  citizens  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  collect  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  at  Temple  University  to  be  known 
as  Conwell  Hall.  The  program  of  “Conwell 
Week”  included  sermons  in  the  churches, 
views  of  Doctor  Conwell  in  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  theaters,  and  daily  radio  talks  and 
addresses  in  the  public  schools. 

Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education,  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  immigration 
authorities,  whereby  bona  fide  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  admitted,  even  though  the 
quotas  of  their  respective  countries  have 
been  exhausted.  This  agreement  will  pro¬ 
tect  students  who  really  come  for  study  and 
exclude  imposters,  who,  in  some  instances, 
have  declared  themselves  students  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  in  connection  with  fellowships  is 
interesting.  The  annual  report  of  Doctor 
Duggan  states  that  the  Institute  acts  as  the 
agent  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  the  Office  National  des  Universites  et 
Ecoles  Frangaises  in  arranging  for  the  forty- 
five  young  men  and  women  from  France 
awarded  fellowships  in  the  United  States 
and  the  thirty-five  from  the  United  States 
awarded  similar  fellowships  in  France.  It 
also  represents  the  Spanish  Junta  para  Am- 
pliacidn  de  Esiiidios,  which  sent  six  students 
to  tiie  United  States  on  fellowships  last  year. 


and  the  Czechoslovakian  Government,  which 
has  five  students  in  this  country  on  fellow¬ 
ships.  During  the  past  year,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Committee  for 
Devastated  France,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  American  Library  Association, 
and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace,  fellowships  for  public  health 
nursing  and  library  work  were  established. 
French  girls,  after  receiving  part  of  their 
training  in  these  two  branches  in  France 
under  American  supervision  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  a  year  of  intensive  work. 
Upon  completing  their  studies,  they  return 
to  France  to  assume  governmental  positions. 
The  Institute  has  assisted  the  French  author¬ 
ities  in  selecting  the  candidates  for  these 
fellowships.  The  Institute  also  passes  upon 
the  credentials  of  Americans  applying  for 
admission  to  the  women’s  colleges  at  Oxford. 
Because  of  the  overcrowded  condition,  only 
a  limited  number  of  Americans  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  these  colleges,  and  the  policy  of 
having  the  Institute  pass  upon  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  candidates  before  they  leave  this 
country  has  prevented  disappointment  to 
many  candidates  and  enabled  the  colleges 
to  secure  the  best  qualified  among  them. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Davison,  as  a  memorial 
to  her  husband,  has  founded  a  trust  to  enable 
British  students  to  pass  a  year  at  American 
universities  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that 
Americans  go  to  Oxford  under  the  Rhodes 
benefaction.  The  plan  is  for  three  students 
from  Oxford  and  three  from  Cambridge  to 
spend  one  year  at  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Prince¬ 
ton  Universities,  each  of  these  three  univer¬ 
sities  thus  always  having  two  Englishmen  in 
residence.  The  object  of  the  fund  is  “to 
aid  in  fostering  good-will  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  recognizing 
that  mutual  understanding  is  of  the  essence 
of  such  good-will.” 

A  seal  said  to  be  about  five  thousand  years 
old  and  believed  to  be  the  oldest  dated  royal 
seal,  has  been  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  unique 
value  was  not  realized  until  it  was  recently 
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translated  by  Dr.  Leon  Legrain.  The  in¬ 
scription  reads  “Basha-Ensu,  the  never- 
failing  husbandman  of  Ur.”  Dr.  Legrain 
states  that  a  scene  engraved  on  the  seal 
shows  that  a  system  of  constituted  priest¬ 
hood  around  a  main  shrine  was  in  operation 
as  early  as  3000  b.  c.  A  joint  excavating 
party  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  the  British  Museum  recently 
discovered  the  temple  at  Ur,  the  Chaldean 
city  in  Babylonia. 


Dr.  Sherman  Williams  will  retire  on 
October  1  from  the  directorship  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  School  Libraries  in  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education.  He  has 
served  various  school  interests  of  the  state 
for  half  a  century. 


Dr.  Don  C.  Bliss,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  will  become 
principal  of  the  Trenton  State  Normal 
School  on  July  1.  He  will  succeed  Dr.  J.  J. 
Savitz,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  new 
normal  school  at  Glassboro. 


At  the  meeting  in  April  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  a  report 
was  made  by  the  committee  appointed  last 
year  to  make  recommendations  concerning 
“principles  and  methods  for  more  effective 
sifting  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
university.”  The  overseers  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  accept  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  among  whose  recommendations, 
providing  for  a  unified  plan  of  admission, 
were  the  following : 

That  in  the  administration  of  rules  for 
admission,  Harvard  College  maintain  its 
traditional  policy  of  freedom  from  discrimin¬ 
ation  on  grounds  of  race  or  religion; 

That,  as  a  general  policy,  transfer  of 
students  from  other  colleges  be  confined  to 
such  candidates  as  have  lacked  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  admission  by  the 
usual  methods;  and 

That  insistence  be  stricter  on  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  published  requirements  for 
admission. 

The  overseers  further  voted  to  request 


the  faculty  of  the  college  of  arts  and  science 
to  present  to  the  governing  boards  for  ap¬ 
proval  any  changes  in  the  methods  of  ad¬ 
mission  that  might  be  adopted  by  the 
faculty. 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  and  School 
World  (London)  for  April,  1923,  ten  nursery 
rhymes  were  published  in  Latin,  the  versions 
by  Basil  Anderton.  Three  of  the  shorter 
rhymes  follow: 

PUSSYCAT,  PUSSYCAT,  WHERE  HAVE 
YOU  BEEN? 

“Felis,  ubinam  fuisti, 

Mea  felis?”  “Novam  visi 
Londinensium  reginam.” 

“Ergo  te  feliculam 
Puto  felicissimam. 

Amplius  sed  quid  fecisti?” 

“Musculum  vidi;  sub  sellam 
Egi  torv’^a  consternatum.” 

SEE  SAW,  MARGERY  DAW 

Hue  se  illuc  in  oscillo 
laculatur  Margareta. 

Novum  dominum  lohannes 
Mox  habebit,  sed  merebit 
Assem  in  diem  vix  unum 
Quia  laborare  nunquam 
Nisi  pigrius  valebit. 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD  [Latine,  Anubarda 
sive  Anus  Ubardensis.l 

Ecce,  mater  Anubarda 
lam  misello  suo  cani 
Os  datura  penus  visit. 

Ast  armarium  recludit 
Nudum,  rimaturque  frustra 
Hue  illuc.  Tu,  canis,  ergo 
Eiulans  reslas  misellus. 


An  appraisal  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Amos 
F.  Eno  revealed  that,  last  year,  when  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  as  residuary  legatee,  settled 
the  case  with  the  heirs  who  had  contested 
the  will,  it  gave  up  $1,104,402  to  them. 
The  university  will  receive  $2,081,085. 
The  contest  over  the  will  was  the  most  costly 
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ever  known  in  the  State  of  New  York,  more 
than  $1,000,000  being  paid  out  for  the 
litigation. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Rockford,  Illinois,  has  accepted  the  super¬ 
intendency  at  Flint,  Michigan.  Doctor 
Lewis  is  one  of  the  best  known  superinten¬ 
dents  in  the  Middle  West. 

J.  M.  Munson,  principal  of  the  Training 
School  of  the  Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan, 
State  Normal  School,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Marquette,  Michigan,  State 
Normal  School. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Leonard  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  School  of  Education  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  the 
position  formerly  held  by  Dr.  Paul  Monroe, 
who  is  now  Director  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Education  of  Teachers  College. 
The  following  appointments  at  Teachers 
College  have  also  been  announced:  Dr. 
Godfrey  H.  Thomson,  of  Armstrong  College, 
England,  as  visiting  professor  of  education; 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Sturtevant  as  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education;  and  Dr.  Lester  M. 
Wilson  as  associate  professor  of  education 
on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  visitation 
of  American  schools  by  foreign  students. 

A  number  of  college  students  in  New  York 
City  are  taking  the  night  courses  for  brick¬ 
layers,  plasterers,  and  tile  setters,  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  There  is  a  great  shortage  in  com¬ 
petent  workmen  in  the  building  trades, 
and  it  is  believed  that  these  college  men, 
by  working  full  time  during  the  summer 
vacation  and  part  time  during  the  regular 
college  year,  may  not  only  earn  adequate 
funds  to  pay  their  college  expenses  but  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  extension  of  building  opera¬ 
tions,  which  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
workmen. 

In  making  an  addition  to  one  of  its  high 
schools,  Detroit  is  spending  $3,000,000. 


The  University  of  Iowa  celebrated  on 
April  27  and  28  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  permanent  American 
department  of  education  at  that  institution. 
Dr.  Stephen  Leacock  of  McGill  University 
spoke  on  “Education  for  Democracy.” 

Prof.  Paul  Monroe,  director  of  the  recently 
established  International  Institute  of  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  gone 
abroad  to  study  educational  conditions  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  One  object 
of  the  International  Institute  is  to  train 
students  from  various  countries  to  help  in 
the  reconstruction  of  their  native  lands. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  limited  enrollment 
at  Princeton  University,  students  seeking 
admission  must  give  three  references  other 
than  their  relatives  and  former  teachers  to 
vouch  for  their  moral  as  well  as  their  scholas¬ 
tic  standing.  Applicants  receive  blanks 
which  they  must  fill  out  in  their  own  hand¬ 
writing,  giving  information  chiefly  concern¬ 
ing  their  birth,  parentage,  and  education, 
but  also  indicating  upon  whom  they  expect 
to  depend  for  support  while  in  college  and 
whether  they  have  made  any  decision  as 
to  the  business  or  professions  they  expect 
to  follow.  Those  given  as  preferences  by 
applicants  will  be  asked  to  give  “as  full  and 
accurate  an  estimate  as  you  can  give  of  the 
character  of  this  applicant  (e.  g.  reliability, 
industry,  initiative,  perseverance,  moral 
influence,  sense  of  honor,  etc.)  based  on  your 
knowledge  of  him.”  The  principal  of  the 
school  attended  by  an  applicant  will  also 
be  asked  to  give  full  and  frank  information 
as  to  the  moral  character  and  general  ability 
of  the  student. 

New  York  City  is  slowly  but  steadily 
making  progress  toward  eliminating  the  twin 
evils,  part-time  and  double  sessions.  Since 
last  September  more  than  twenty  thousand 
additional  seats  have  been  made  available 
in  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  said  that 
buildings  providing  fifty-three  thousand 
more  will  be  ready  by  fall. 
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The  Society  for  American  Field  Service  Fellowships  for  French  Universities  has 
made  the  following  awards  for  the  year  1923-24: 


Name  College  Special  Field 


Alexander,  Boyd  R. 

Ames,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Bass,  Lawrence  W. 
Chamberlain,  Samuel 

Cromelin,  John  S. 
Desmond,  Matthew  F. 
Doub-Kerr,  William  C. 


Gowen,  Lancelot  E. 
Harris,  Julian  E. 


Johnson,  John  R. 

Johnson,  William  Leo 

LeClercq,  Jacques  G.C. 

McKeon,  Richard  P. 

Palfrey,  Thomas  R, 
VanDoren,  Harold  L. 
Wasserman,  Max  J. 


United  States  Military  Academy;  Co¬ 
lumbia  University 

Harvard  University,  B.A. 

Yale  University,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Washington;  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology 

Princeton  University,  B.A. 

University  of  California,  M.D. 

Davidson  College;  University  of  North 
Carolina;  University  of  Chicago;  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

University  of  California,  B.A.;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris 

University  of  North  Carolina,  B.A.; 
Columbia  University,  M.A.;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris 

University  of  Illinois,  B.S.  &  M.A.; 
University  of  Paris 

Columbia  University,  B.A.;  University 
of  Paris 

University  of  California,  B.A.  &  M.A.; 
University  of  Paris 

Columbia  University,  B.A.  &  M.A.;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris 

Indiana  University,  B.A.  &  M.A. 

Williams  College,  B.A. 

Cornell  University,  B.A.;  University  of 
Illinois,  M.A. 


Engineering 

Architecture 
Chemistry 
History  of  Art 

Architecture 

Medicine 

Romance  Languages 


Architecture 
Romance  Languages 


Chemistry 

Political  Science 

Romance  Languages 

Philosophy 

Romance  Languages 
History  of  Art 
Economics 


Applications  for  the  next  award  for  1924-25  should  reach  the  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  L, 
Kandel,  525  West  120th  Street,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  December  15,  1923. 


Eighteen  states  have  laws  prohibiting 
secret  societies  in  high  schools,  according  to 
a  statement  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  These  are  California, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Vermont,  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  Section 
of  Education  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
approximately  four  hundred  and  seventy  of 
the  six  hundred  and  twelve  regularly  recog¬ 
nized  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 


States  teach  Spanish.  At  the  time  the 
study  was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1922,  there 
were  nineteen  colleges  in  which  at  least  five 
hundred  students  were  taking  Spanish. 

In  this  connection  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
Bureau  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  is  interesting.  The  Institute 
states  that  there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  students  studying  Spanish  in  col¬ 
leges  and  high  schools.  The  growth  in  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject  has  been  so  rapid  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  properly  prepared  teachers. 
Realizing  that,  in  the  main,  the  interest  in 
Spanish  has  been  for  purely  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  the  Spanish  Bureau  established  the 
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Instiiuto  de  la^  Espanas  to  develop  among 
teachers  a  real  interest  in  the  finer  aspects  of 
Spanish  culture  and  civilization.  Over  three 
hundred  teachers  throughout  the  country 
joined  the  Institute.  A  circulating  library 
of  three  hundred  volumes  has  been  given  by 
Spanish  educational  authorities,  and  a  fine 
collection  of  slides  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges  has  been  prepared.  Lectures  and 
concerts  for  members  of  the  Institute  were 
held  in  New  York  City,  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  the  publication  and 
for  the  distribution  to  members  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  works:  Romantic  Dramas  of  Garcia 
Gutierrez,  by  N.  B.  Adams;  La  Ensehanza  de 
Lenguas  Modernas,  by  L.  A.  Wilkins;  Lo 
que  se  puede  ver  en  Espana,  by  J.  Ortega; 
Cartilla  Escolar  Cervantes,  by  Navarro  and 
Mercado;  and  Desolacion,  by  Gabriela 
Mistral. 


Dr.  Charles  F.  Wheelock,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Secondary  Education  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  will  retire  on  July  1, 
after  fifty  years  service  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  State. 


Dr.  Earl  Hudelson  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  education  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  will  leave  West  Virginia 
University,  where  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  department  of  education  for  the  past 
three  years. 

The  International  Education  Board  re¬ 
cently  founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
as  its  first  official  act  has  granted  $1,000,000 
in  ten  annual  instalments  to  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  development  of  its  work  with  the 
students  of  education  from  foreign  countries 
and  for  the  study  of  educational  problems 
in  the  countries  from  which  they  come. 


Records  kept  in  the  city  schools  show 
that  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Salt  Lake  high  schools  enter  college. 


In  a  recent  music  memory  test  in  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  schools,  fifty  selections  were 


played  and  more  than  five  hundred  scored 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  naming  the  selec¬ 
tions,  the  composers,  and  the  birthplace  and 
nationality  of  each. 

The  so-called  “Lusk”  laws  were  repealed 
at  the  recent  session  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature.  These  laws,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Clayton  R.  Lusk,  the  chairman  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  that  investigated  seditious 
activities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  from 
the  time  of  their  enactment  in  1921.  One 
provided  that  no  person  or  institution  should 
conduct  courses  of  instruction  in  any  subject 
without  obtaining  a  license  from  the  Regents 
of  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
but  that  no  license  should  be  issued  where  it 
appeared  that  the  instruction  included  sedi¬ 
tious  doctrines  or  that  the  class  or  institu¬ 
tion  was  conducted  in  a  fraudulent  manner. 
The  other  provided  that  every  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  should  obtain  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  a  certificate  stating 
that  such  teacher  was  a  person  of  good 
moral  character  and  of  unquestioned  loyalty. 
The  first  law  was  difficult  of  enforcement 
without  an  adequate  force  of  inspectors  to 
investigate  institutions  applying  for  licenses. 
The  second  law  at  once  aroused  friction 
and  was  the  subject  of  bitter  attack.  While 
it  was  pending  in  the  Legislature,  the  Board 
of  Regents  went  on  record  against  its  enact¬ 
ment  as  “not  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
high  character  of  the  teaching  profession  or 
of  the  legal  rights  which  teachers  ought  to 
enjoy.”  After  observing  the  operation  of 
the  law,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  in  his  annual  report, 
pointed  out  the  friction  that  had  arisen  in 
the  attempt  to  enforce  it  and  held  that  it 
might  properly  be  repealed  as  unnecessary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  education  law, 
in  its  general  provisions,  had  for  many 
years  given  state  and  local  educational 
authorities  “sufficient  power  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  any  disloyal,  immoral,  incom¬ 
petent,  and  disobedient  teachers.”  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith,  upon  assuming  office,  recom¬ 
mended  the  repeal  of  the  “Lusk”  laws. 
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Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little,  the  new  President 
of  the  University  of  Maine,  in  an  address 
before  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges,  and  Secondary  Schools,  said,  in 
speaking  of  selective  methods  for  admission 
to  college,  “  If  our  higher  education  is  really 
to  be  higher,  then  we  must  select,  and  we 
must  select  fearlessly.” 


The  tenth  annual  Schoolmen’s  Week 
was  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  April  12, 13  and 
14,  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  importance  of  this  con¬ 
ference  is  evidenced  by  the  attendance  of 
three  thousand  educators,  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  members  of  school  boards. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
was  Prof.  Harlan  Updegraff. 


Forty-five  thousand  high  school  and 
college  students  of  French  and  Spanish  have 
just  finished  their  study  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  idiom  lists  which  were  recently 
issued  as  supplements  to  Le  Petit  Journal 
and  El  Eco.  These  lists  were  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lawrence  A. 
Wilkins,  Director  of  Modern  Languages  for 
the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City. 


Mr.  B.  C.  Shackelford,  principal  of  the 
Mullanphy  school,  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  superintendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  succeed  the  late  W.  J.  Stevens. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Crawford,  for  five  years  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Edinboro,  Pa., 
State  Normal  School,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  institution. 


Superintendent  R.  H.  Snyder  of  Idaho 
Falls  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Idaho  State  Teachers  Association. 


Two  new  junior  high  schools,  costing 
$300,000,  will  be  built  at  Boulder,  Colorado. 


Columbia  University  is  planning  for  an 
attendance  of  fourteen  thousand  students 
upon  the  one  thousand  courses  to  be  of¬ 
fered  in  the  summer  session.  Besides  repre¬ 


sentatives  of  practically  all  the  leading 
American  colleges  and  universities,  the 
faculty  will  include  Joseph  Bedier,  Professor 
of  Mediaeval  Languages  and  Literature 
at  the  College  de  France,  Paris;  Emile  Bour¬ 
geois,  Professor  of  Modern  Political  and 
Diplomatic  History  at  the  University  of 
Paris;  Paul  Hazard,  Professor  of  Modern 
Comparative  Literature  at  the  University 
of  Paris;  and  Edouard  LeRoy,  Professor 
of  Modern  Philosophy  at  the  College  de 
France.  These  scholars  with  Dr.  Bernard 
Fay,  Fellow  in  Letters,  will  give  a  course 
on  French  civilization.  A.  E.  Morgan, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Exeter,  England,  will  give  instruction 
in  English;  Grace  Owen,  Principal  of  the 
Mather  Training  College,  Manchester,  Eng¬ 
land,  will  give  courses  in  kindergarten  educa¬ 
tion;  A.  Rocha-Prista  of  the  Portuguese 
Consular  Service  will  teach  Portuguese; 
and  Dr.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  Professor  of 
Classical  Literature  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  McGill  University,  Canada, 
will  give  courses  in  Latin. 

Child  conservation  will  be  stressed  in  the 
public  health  courses  at  the  Columbia 
summer  session,  and  special  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medical  inspection 
of  schools  and  school  children  will  be  given 
to  physicians  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 


Prof.  James  H.  Tufts,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  dean  of  the  facul- 
ties  of  that  institution.  His  duties  will  in¬ 
volve  “cooperation  with  the  president  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  university.” 


A  bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  at  4.1  per  cent, 
interest,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Board  of  Education  to  finance  the 
program  to  provide  school  facilities  for  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  pupils  on  part  time. 


Wake  Forest  College,  North  Carolina, 
through  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  New  York  State,  will  receive  the  principal 
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of  a  trust  fund  of  nearly  $2,000,000  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Jabez  A.  Bostwick,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  developing  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

Northwestern  University  has  received 
from  an  anonymous  citizen  of  Chicago  a  gift 
of  $100,000  as  a  perpetual  endowment, 
the  income  from  which  is  to  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  that  professor  who  has  made  the 
‘‘greatest  contribution  to  learning  in  the 
humanities.” 


The  Catholic  diocese  of  Providence  has 
made  plans  for  a  $1,000,000  campaign  to 
raise  funds  for  Catholic  diocesan  high  schools 
in  Rhode  Island. 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education  was  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  May  4  and  5.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Mann, 
the  newly  appointed  director,  had  charge 
of  the  program  and  President  Lotus  D. 
Coffman  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 


Dr.  Edward  D.  Collins,  Director  of  the 
special  summer  schools  of  Middlebury 
College  and  formerly  Provost  and  Acting 
President  of  the  Institution,  has  been  given 
largely  increased  functions  in  the  general 
business  administration  of  the  College  under 
the  title  of  Comptroller.  His  new  duties 
cover  in  general  the  direction  of  the  business 
organization  of  the  College.  He  will  remain 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


Forty  women  received  certificates  at  the 
thirty-third  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  women’s  law  class  of  New  York 
University.  The  class,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
met  a  real  need  in  offering  to  business 
women  and  women  who  owned  property  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  laws  as  applicable 
to  their  personal  affairs. 


Through  the  generosity  of  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  commemorating  the  life  and  work 
of  Pasteur,  five  hundred  copies  of  Vallery- 
Radot’s  Life  of  Pasteur  have  just  been 


presented  to  the  libraries  of  a  number  of 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  private  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  United  States. 


Socialist  propaganda  in  every  high  school 
in  New  York  City  was  decided  upon  at  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Young  People’s  Socialist 
League.  Plans  for  forming  a  branch  in  each 
high  school  and  for  distributing  literature 
were  made.  Denying  the  charge  of  Aaron 
I.  Dotey,  a  teacher  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton 
High  School,  that  the  league  is  propagating 
un-American  ideas  among  school  children,  it 
was  decided  that  the  first  branch  should  be 
formed  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School. 
There  are  already  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  in  the  school  who  are  members 
of  various  community  branches.  The 
League  also  decided  to  form  Sunday  School 
groups  and  to  start  a  campaign  to  enroll 
negro  children  on  a  basis  of  equality. 


The  death  of  James  Parton  Haney, 
Director  of  Art  for  the  High  Schools  of  New 
York  City,  removes  one  of  the  nation-wide 
leaders  of  art  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Doctor  Haney  had  served  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City  for  twenty-six  years. 


Dean  George  Henry  Perkins  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  holds  the  unique  position 
of  having  completed  fifty-four  years  of  ac¬ 
tive,  continuous  service  in  one  institution. 


The  great  growth  of  educational  associa¬ 
tions  has  been  tabulated  by  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  total  member¬ 
ship  in  this  national  organization  has  grown 
from  48,814  on  January  1, 1921,  to  83,524  on 
January  1,  1922,  and  118,032  on  January  1, 
1923.  In  comparing  the  percentage  of  the 
teacher  enrollment  who  are  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  ten  at  the  head  of  the  list:  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona, 
Alaska,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Nevada,  and  Washington. 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
will  conduct  short  leadership  training  courses 
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for  experienced  and  inexperienced  Scout¬ 
masters,  Assistant  Scoutmasters,  and  Scout 
Camp  Leaders  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  will  consist  of  eight  evening 
sessions  and  three  hikes.  A  similar  course 
for  Scout  executives  is  also  given. 

A  will  made  by  John  Wesley  on  April  27, 
1768,  has  been  presented  to  Wesleyan  Un¬ 
iversity,  Connecticut,  by  Stephen  H.  Olin, 
Acting  President.  While  it  is  not  the  final 
will  of  Wesley,  it  was  made  when  he  was 
sixty-five  years  old  and  is  probably  the  only 
will  in  his  handwriting.  As  advertised  for 
sale  by  a  dealer  in  London,  the  will  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows : 

“Holograph  will  of  John  Wesley,  written 
on  one  page,  foolscap  size,  mounted  on  linen, 
signed  in  full  and  sealed;  dated  27th  of  April, 
1768,  witnessed  by  William  Smith  and 
Thomas  Simpson.  Price  50  guineas.” 


That  the  deaf  may  be  trained  to  hear  with 
the  hand  is  being  demonstrated  by  experi¬ 
ments  being  made  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  by  George  Crane,  a  graduate  student, 
working  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Robert 
H.  Gault  of  the  Department  of  Psychology. 
“Hearing”  only  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
John  Crane,  a  brother  of  George  and  a 
sophomore  at  the  university,  has  acquired 
a  vocabulary  of  twenty-three  words  in  the 
past  three  or  four  months  and  is  able  to 
receive  sentences  composed  of  these  words. 
In  making  the  experiments,  a  thirty-foot 
speaking  tube,  the  ends  of  which  are  separ¬ 
ated  by  two  walls  and  a  room,  has  been  used. 
The  receiver  sits  in  a  sound-proof  box  and  to 
make  it  even  more  certain  that  he  cannot 
hear  the  voice  of  the  sender,  his  ears  are 
stuffed  and  his  head  bandaged.  The  vocab¬ 
ulary  acquired  by  John  Crane  includes  such 
words  as  ray,  bear,  go,  did,  not,  fight,  excuse, 
terrify,  you,  transport,  see,  forget,  donkey, 
will,  excite,  professor,  control,  Howard, 
decide,  desire,  to,  punting  and  therefore. 
He  is  also  able  to  distinguish  the  songs, 
“America,”  “Old  Black  Joe,”  “Dixie” 
and  “There’s  a  Long,  Long  Trail.”  The 
success  of  the  experiments  with  Mr.  Crane 


would  seem  to  establish  the  disputed  fact 
that  Willetta  Huggins,  the  famous  deaf  girl 
in  Wisconsin,  does  hear  with  her  finger  tips. 


In  response  to  the  protest  of  a  number  of 
organizations,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Belleville,  New  Jersey,  has  decided  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  public  schools  and  to  place 
in  the  public  library  a  set  of  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia^  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  schools  by  Santa  Maria  Chapter,  Cath¬ 
olic  Daughters  of  America.  The  gift  had 
been  accepted  by  the  board  with  no  thought 
of  stirring  up  religious  strife,  and,  when  op¬ 
position  developed,  one  of  the  two  Catholic 
members  of  the  board  made  the  motion  to 
have  the  books  removed  from  the  schools. 


“C.  C.  Dill,  the  new  senator  from  the 
state  of  Washington,  is  also  a  real  school¬ 
master,  having  taught  in  the  high  schools, 
Dubuque  and  Spokane.  His  campaign  for 
United  States  senator  was  exceptionally 
clean  and  keen,  creditable  to  the  profession, 
and  he  will  be  a  worthy  comrade  for  the 
other  schoolmaster  senators,  Willis,  Fess, 
and  Ferris.  Three  of  them  are  elected  this 
year.  Four  times  as  many  of  them  in  the 
next  senate  as  in  this.” — Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
at  Berkeley,  California,  was  incorporated 
last  fall  as  a  college  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  school,  which  was  founded  in  1907,  has 
grown  from  a  faculty  of  three  to  one  of 
twenty-four.  It  now  maintains  four-year 
courses  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  in 
applied  art,  design,  fine  arts,  and  arts  and 
crafts. 


The  University  of  Michigan  will  raise  all 
tuition  fees  in  September.  In  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  College  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
the  tuition  will  be  $100,  $95,  $125,  and  $120, 
for  resident  men,  resident  women,  non-resi¬ 
dent  men  and  women,  respectively;  and  in 
the  College  of  Letters,  $85,  $80,  $110,  and 
$105,  for  the  same  groups.  Law  students 
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will  be  charged  $110,  $105,  $130,  and  $125, 
respectively;  and  students  of  medicine  and 
dentistry,  $180,  $175,  $260,  and  $255, 
respectively. 


Dr.  Clarence  H.  Thurber  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  professor  in  the  new  de¬ 
partment  of  school  administration  in  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Syracuse  University.  He  had 
previously  been  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
higher  education  of  the  National  Finance 
Inquiry. 


A  bill  providing  that  candidates  for  school 
boards  must  be  nominated  by  petition  alone, 
was  introduced  in  the  Ohio  state  legislature. 
It  is  said  that  the  vote  on  the  bill  would  prob¬ 
ably  decide  the  question  as  to  whether 
political  parties  may  nominate  candidates 
for  the  oflBce. 


A  fellowship  in  organic  chemistry,  worth 
$1,000  for  two  years,  has  been  offered  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Yale  University  by 
Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manufacturers  of 
South  Manchester,  Connecticut.  It  will 
be  awarded  to  a  student  who  has  shown 
special  proficiency  in  chemistry  and  bio¬ 
chemistry  and  has  ability  for  research  work 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos¬ 
ophy.  The  holder  of  the  fellowship  is  to 
conduct  research  work  on  some  problem  that 
will  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
of  silk  and  the  processes  used  in  the  silk 
industry.  In  this  connection  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  President  Ezra  Stiles  of 
Yale  was  from  1758  an  enthusiastic  silk 
grower  and  his  diary  contains  references  to 
the  industry. 


The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  has  been  given  $1,250,000 
by  the  General  Education  Board  and  an 
equal  amount  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion.  Announcement  is  also  made  that  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly  will  be  asked  to 
appropriate  $2,500,000  at  the  rate  of 
$450,000  annually  for  the  next  five  years, 
for  new  hospitals  and  laboratories,  and  their 
equipment.  It  is  expected  that  the  Iowa 


General  Assembly  will  adopt  the  plan  and 
will  appropriate  the  required  amount,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  given  in  a  lump 
sum  to  any  state  educational  institution  in 
America. 


The  University  of  California  still  main¬ 
tains  its  position  as  the  largest  university  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  year  1921- 
22,  40,054  persons  received  instruction  from 
it.  There  were  11,505  regular  students,  a 
grand  total  of  17,909  students,  and  22,145 
registered  in  the  university  extension  courses. 
Within  the  eighteen  years  from  1904  to 
1923,  the  registration  of  undergraduates  at 
Berkeley  has  increased  317  percent,  and  the 
total  number  of  resident  students  in  all 
branches,  421  per  cent. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  Orleans  elected  the 
following  officers :  President,  S.  J.  McCallie, 
McCallie  School,  Chattanooga;  secretary, 
E.  D.  Pusey,  superintendent  of  Durham  City 
Schools;  executive  committee,  J.  H.  Kirk¬ 
land,  Vanderbilt  University;  L.  T.  Baker, 
University  of  South  Carolina;  W.  D.  Hooper, 
University  of  Georgia;  W.  W.  Guth,  Goucher 
College;  A.  B.  Dinwiddie,  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity. 

On  January  1,  subscriptions  to  the  Har¬ 
vard  endowment  fund  reached  a  total  of 
$13,892,605.  Of  this  sum  $10,910,825.31 
had  actually  been  paid  in,  as  against  a 
corresponding  figure  a  year  earlier  of 
$9,776,700.89. 


The  new  Teacher  Bureau-Placement  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  received  1,874  re¬ 
quests  for  teachers.  Recommendations  have 
been  made  and  accepted  for  more  than  550 
vacancies.  On  the  basis  of  the  usual  regis¬ 
tration  fee  and  percentage  charged  by  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Teacher-Placement  Service  has  saved  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  $60,000. 
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Scholarships  in  diplomacy  are  now  opera¬ 
tive  at  New  York  University  and  will  be 
awarded  to  candidates  whose  qualifications 
best  indicate  a  fitness  for  careers  in  our 
foreign  diplomatic  service.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  were  established  by  the  late  Frederic 
Courtland  Penfield,  United  States  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Austria  at  the  time  of  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  in  1917,  who  himself  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  foreign  service. 


and  maintaining  a  state  university  of  4,000 
students  would  be  more  than  $12,000,000. 


The  annual  report  of  the  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  states  that  during  the  seventeen 
years  since  the  Foundation  was  created,  it 
has  distributed  $9,939,676  to  1,020  persons 
in  retiring  allowances  and  pensions.  This 
amount  has  been  distributed  as  follows: 
$787,000  to  former  teachers  of  Harvard, 
$677,000  to  former  teachers  of  Yale,  $592,000 
to  former  teachers  of  Columbia,  $460,000  to 
former  teachers  of  Cornell,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  to  eighty-five  different  institutions.  At 
the  present  time  396  retiring  allowances  and 
246  widows’  pensions  are  operative,  entailing 
an  expenditure  annually  of  $1,022,790. 
Sixty-three  of  these  were  granted  within  the 
past  year.  The  average  allowance  paid  is 
$1,593,  with  the  maximum  allowance  fixed 
at  $3,600. 

The  investments  of  the  Foundation  are  all 
in  bonds  and  the  total  resources  now  amount 
to  $26,376,000.  Of  this  amount  $15,192,000 
belong  to  the  permanent  general  endowment, 
$8,914,000  to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  spent  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  sixty  years  in  the  retirement  of 
teachers  now  in  associated  institutions, 
$1,277,000  to  the  endowment  of  the  Division 
of  Educational  Enquiry,  and  $628,000  to  a 
reserve  fund  to  be  expended  in  aiding  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  to  adopt  the  new  plan 
of  contractual  annuities. 

During  the  past  year,  the  University  of 
Alabama,  the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  Goucher  College  were  added  to 
the  list  of  associated  institutions.  Fifteen 
universities  and  colleges  adopted  the  new 
plan  of  contributing  toward  the  contractual 
retiring  allowances  for  their  teachers,  in 
addition  to  the  sixty-two  that  had  already 
accepted  the  plan.  Among  those  coming 
in  this  year  are  Adelphi  College,  Berea 
College,  Boston  University,  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Elmira  College,  George  Peabody 
College,  Goucher  College,  Occidental  Col¬ 
lege,  Princeton  University,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina. 


On  April  4,  the  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teenth  anniversary  of  the  delivery  of  the 
first  lecture  on  chemistry  at  Yale,  the  un¬ 
iversity  dedicated  the  Sterling  Chemistry 
Laboratory,  which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000,000.  The  dedication  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  which  was  composed  not 
only  of  delegates  from  American  institutions, 
but  from  English,  French,  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  universities.  The  laboratory  is  the  first 
building  erected  from  the  funds  made  availa¬ 
ble  for  building  purposes  through  the  be¬ 
quest  to  Yale  of  the  bulk  of  his  estate  by  the 
New  York  lawyer,  John  W.  Sterling,  of  the 
class  of  1865.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  laboratories  in  the  world  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  chemistry  and  the  prosecution  of  re¬ 
search  work. 


One  hundred  graduates  of  Columbia 
University  on  Alumni  Day  volunteered  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  psychological  tests 
regularly  given  to  entering  freshmen.  The 
tests  were  given  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Poffenberger  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  alumni  with  the  present  meth¬ 
ods  of  examination  and  no  attempt  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  alumni  and  under¬ 
graduates  was  made.  So  much  interest  was 
aroused,  however,  that  the  complete  tests 
may  later  be  given  to  a  group  of  volunteer 
alumni. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  which  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Cox  and  of  which  Pres.  Lemuel 
H.  Murlin  of  Boston  University  is  chairman, 
has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  establishing 
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The  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania,  is  raising  a  $1,000,000  fund 
in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary. 


A  portrait  of  Mr.  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
late  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  was  presented  to  the  school 
named  in  his  honor,  by  the  Thompson- 
Wolcott  Home  and  School  Association.  Mr. 
Thompson’s  little  daughters,  Adelaide, 
Helen,  and  Willa,  unveiled  the  portrait,  and 
all  speakers  at  the  exercises  paid  high  trib¬ 
ute  to  Mr.  Thompson’s  great  service  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education. 


Dr.  Melvin  A.  Brannon  has  assumed  the 
oflSce  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  succeeding  Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott, 
now  President  of  Purdue  University. 


Authorities  of  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  invited  to  nominate  candidates 
for  twenty  traveling  scholarships  for  study 
in  the  universities  of  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  during  the  academic  year  1923— 
24.  These  scholarships,  of  at  least  $1,000 
each,  will  be  awarded  by  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation  to  students  and 
younger  instructors  in  American  colleges. 
Candidates  must  be  of  American  birth  and 
have  had  training  at  least  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  bachelor’s  degree. 


Mr.  William  H.  Gompert,  an  architect  of 
broad  experience  in  the  erection  of  large 
fireproof  buildings  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  architect  to  reorganize  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Gompert’s  appointment  is  for  a  period  of  six 
months  at  a  salary  of  $10,000.  He  states 
that  his  aim  will  be  to  perpetuate  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  effective  work  of  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder, 
who  recently  retired  after  a  service  of  thirty- 
five  years  as  architect  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Maintenance  is  the  largest  architectural 
oflfice  in  the  world,  with  nearly  five  hundred 
employees  and  a  building  program  con¬ 


templating  the  erection  of  ninety  to  one 
hundred  schools,  at  an  approximate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $110,000,000. 


A  tract  of  750  acres  of  woodland  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  Yale  bowl  has  been 
given  to  the  university  by  an  unnamed 
donor.  It  will  be  developed  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  athletics  for  all  students 
of  the  university. 


Robert  B.  Irwin  has  accepted  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  research  department  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Irwin  had  been  in  charge  of 
classes  for  the  blind  in  Cleveland  for  the  past 
fourteen  years. 


Dr.  Ernest  C.  Hartwell,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Buffalo,  has  put  out  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “The  Buffalo  High  Schools — The 
People’s  College.”  He  presents  in  a  con¬ 
cise,  forceful  way  the  advantages  that  may 
be  obtained  through  these  free  institutions. 
The  document  should  be  of  great  value  in 
“selling”  to  the  people  the  goods  which  are 
theirs  by  right. 

The  curious  situation  of  a  public  school 
with  a  teacher  but  no  pupils  has  developed 
in  the  hamlet  of  New  Munster,  Kenosha 
County,  Wisconsin.  Nearly  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  community  attend  the  par¬ 
ochial  school,  but  the  people  of  the  district, 
out  of  local  pride  and  respect  for  tradition, 
have  voted  to  maintain  a  public  school. 
Occasionally  there  are  children  in  attendance 
upon  the  school  but  never  more  than  five, 
with  the  average  attendance  nearer  two. 
There  are  periods  when  no  children  attend 
the  public  school,  although  the  teacher  keeps 
the  building  open  each  school  day. 

A  constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
a  three-mill  tax,  one  half  to  go  to  normal 
colleges  and  elementary  schools,  and  the 
other  half  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
is  being  urged  by  William  W.  Brandon, 
Governor  of  Alabama.  This  is  in  line  with 
a  program  which  aims  to  provide  sufficient 
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financial  support  to  enable  all  schools  to  be 
open  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year. 

The  National  Council  on  Schools  of  Reli¬ 
gion  has  selected  the  University  of  Michigan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  non-denomination- 
al  school  of  religion,  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
similar  schools  in  the  great  universities  of  the 
Middle  West. 

A  joint  conference  of  Louisiana  superin¬ 
tendents,  school  board  members,  secondary 
school  principals,  and  teachers  has  been  held 
at  New  Orleans.  Demonstration  lessons 
and  discussion  of  some  of  the  current  school 
problems  of  the  state  were  features  of  the 
gathering.  In  addition.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago  spoke  on 
curriculum  reform  and  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  working  out  a  course  of  study  to 
meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  pupils,  and 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor  emeritus  of 
education  at  Harvard,  gave  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  value  and  the  essential  qualities  of 
professional  leadership  in  education. 

President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  during  his 
recent  trip  abroad,  completed  negotiations 
whereby  a  Harvard  tutor  will  teach  history 
at  Oxford  next  year  and  another  economics 
at  Cambridge.  In  return  an  Oxford  tutor 
in  history  and  a  Cambridge  tutor  in  econ¬ 
omics  will  come  to  Harvard. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
progressing  with  the  scientific  survey  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  it 
started  in  1913.  Cooperating  with  the 
academy  are  the  departments  of  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  and  anthropology  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
The  areal  mapping  of  Porto  Rico  is  completed 
and  Dr.  James  F.  Kemp,  professor  of  geology 
at  Columbia,  spent  the  month  of  March  in 
making  a  survey  of  the  mineral  resouces  of 
that  island  and  in  preliminary  work  for  a 
geological  investigation  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  director  in  chief 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  with 


Mrs.  Britton,  were  also  in  Porto  Rico  during 
February  and  March,  prosecuting  their 
investigation  of  the  flora  of  the  island,  the 
partial  results  of  which  are  already  in  press. 
At  the  special  request  of  the  Porto  Rican 
government.  Dr.  Fred  J.  Seaver,  of  the 
Botanical  Garden,  accompanied  them  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  the  fungi  of  the 
island  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

With  a  total  collection  of  2,187,900  books 
and  pamphlets,  the  library  at  Harvard 
University  is  probably  the  largest  university 
collection  in  existence.  During  1922,  95,904 
books  and  pamphlets  were  added. 

The  New  York  State  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Fourth  Department  has  recently  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  neither  the 
common  council  nor  the  commissioner  of 
finance  and  accounts  of  the  City  of  Buffalo 
has  the  power  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  or  any  member  of 
the  supervising  or  teaching  staff  below  the 
salary  fixed  by  the  board  of  education.  The 
action  arose  over  the  attempt  of  the  common 
council  of  Buffalo  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  Ernest  Hartwell, 
from  $10,000  a  year  as  fixed  by  the  board  of 
education  in  its  budget  to  $7,000.  The 
commissioner  of  finance  and  accounts  de¬ 
clined  to  countersign  a  warrant  for  Mr. 
Hartwell’s  salary  on  the  basis  established 
by  the  board  of  education.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  Buffalo  had  no  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  common  council  exercising  the 
functions  of  a  board  of  education.  The 
litigation  over  the  salary  of  Mr.  Hartwell 
is  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  that  results 
when  the  board  of  education  of  a  city  has 
not  financial  independence. 

The  American  University  Union,  which 
was  organized  under  war-time  conditions, 
has  developed  into  a  peace  organization  of 
increasing  importance  in  promoting  closer 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  The  Union  is  supported 
by  fifty-four  universities  and  colleges  and 
maintains  headquarters  in  London  and  Paris. 
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In  a  recent  report  by  Professor  George  H. 
Nettleton  of  the  over-seas  work  of  the  Union, 
Ambassador  Herrick  is  quoted  as  empha¬ 
sizing  the  desirability  of  providing  speedily 
the  means  for  erecting  a  permanent  home  for 
the  organization  on  the  site  which  has  been 
generously  oflFered  by  the  Municipal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Paris. 


Deaths  by  accident  in  the  United  States 
each  year  total  76,000,  of  which  25  per  cent., 
or  19,000,  are  of  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Beyond  this  nearly  2,000,000  per¬ 
sons  are  hurt,  maimed,  and  crippled.  The 
National  Safety  Council  asserts  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  not  learned  to  apply  con¬ 
servation  to  human  life,  and  declares  that 
the  secret  of  preventing  this  great  waste  of 
humanity  is  through  teaching  the  children 
of  the  country  to  form  habits  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  safety  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  It  urges  that  safety  instruction 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum,  by  using  various  phases  of  safety 
as  themes  for  study  and  instruction  in  the 
conventional  school  subjects. 


The  Detroit  Department  of  Health  has 
reorganized  its  plan  of  school  medical  in¬ 
spection.  Formerly  each  physician  assigned 
to  the  schools  did  all  types  of  health  work  in 
a  group  of  three  or  four  schools.  Under  the 
new  plan  of  specialization,  one  group  of 
physicians  does  all  the  diagnostic  work,  an¬ 
other  all  immunization  work,  and  a  third  all 
physical  examination.  Four  teams,  of  three 
men  each,  have  handled  the  physical  ex¬ 
aminations.  In  the  territory  covered  by 
each  team,  one  man  has  devoted  himself  to 
examining  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  another  the  vision  and  hearing,  and  the 
third  the  nose  and  throat.  The  result  of  the 
new  plan  has  been  a  more  uniform  record  by 
w’hich  one  school  or  district  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  another. 


The  downtown  division  of  Northwestern 
University  has  announced  plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  what  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  largest  urban  university  campuses  in 


the  country.  The  site  will  comprise  nine 
acres  facing  Lake  Michigan  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  and  the  value  of  the  property, 
including  the  building  to  be  erected,  will 
approximate  $10,000,000.  These  buildings 
will  include  a  teaching  hospital,  a  clinic,  the 
medical  school,  the  dental  school,  and  a 
school  of  commerce,  together  with  dormi¬ 
tories,  commons,  and  gymnasium. 


In  line  with  the  agitation  for  increased  tui¬ 
tion  rates  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
Brown  University  announces  that,  begin¬ 
ning  next  September,  its  rate  will  be  $300 
instead  of  $250.  President  Faunce,  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  announcement,  said  that  at  present 
the  charge  for  tuition  is  about  one  fifth  of  the 
actual  expense  of  educating  a  student  and 
that  “educators  are  convinced  that  the  en¬ 
tire  burden  cannot  be  carried  by  the  alumni, 
but  belongs  primarily  to  the  families  who 
are  benefited  by  the  instruction  given.” 


Yale  University  announces  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  undergraduate  school  of 
nursing  in  the  country.  The  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  which  has  been  investigating 
the  training  of  nurses,  has  appropriated 
funds  to  maintain  the  new  school  for  a  five- 
year  period.  Miss  Annie  W.  Goodrich, 
director  of  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse 
Service  of  New  York  City  and  assistant 
professor  of  nursing  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  has  been  appointed 
dean.  The  school  is  a  new  departure  in 
education,  because  of  its  organization  and  its 
curriculum.  It  will  be  the  first  school  of 
nursing  to  be  organized  as  a  separate  school 
in  a  university,  with  its  own  dean,  faculty, 
building,  and  budget.  It  will  break  away 
from  the  traditional  apprenticeship  system 
of  nurse  training,  and  will  focus  attention 
upon  the  educational  training  of  the  student, 
eliminating  many  routine  tasks  which  con¬ 
tribute  little  to  such  training.  High  school 
graduation  or  its  equivalent  will  be  required 
for  admission  to  the  school  and  recent  stud¬ 
ies  indicate  that,  under  the  new  plan,  the 
period  of  training  may  be  reduced  to  about 
twenty-eight  months.  The  plan  includes  a 
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coordination  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
New  Haven  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  one 
of  the  best  community  nursing  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  and  of  the  Connecticut 
Training  School  for  Nurses  in  the  New 
Haven  Hospital.  The  Yale  Medical  School, 
with  its  fine  organization  and  a  well-defined 
public  health  conception,  will  cooperate 
with  the  new  school  of  nursing. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  first  nurse- training  school  in  America, 
that  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
was  celebrated  in  May.  Concurrent  celebra¬ 
tions  were  held  at  the  Connecticut  Training 
School  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital  and  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  these 
schools  having  been  founded  in  the  same 
year  as  that  at  Bellevue.  Miss  Linda  Rich¬ 
ards,  the  first  pupil  to  enter  the  Bellevue 
Training  school,  is  still  living  near  Boston. 
In  the  fifty  years  since  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  nurses  was  started,  163,868  nurses 
have  been  graduated  from  hospitals  in  this 
country  and  there  are  1,700  schools  in  con¬ 
nection  with  hospitals  and  fifteen  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  large  universities. 


Miss  Edna  F.  Lake,  head  of  the  Latin 
Department  of  the  Albany  Academy  for 
Girls,  has  been  appointed  principal  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Miss  Esther  Louise  Camp,  who  has 
resigned  because  of  ill-health.  The  Albany 
Academy  for  Girls,  which  was  originally 
named  the  Albany  Female  Academy,  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1821,  and  is  the  oldest  char¬ 
tered  institution  in  the  state.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  operated  as 
early  as  1814. 


A  new  plan,  devised  by  Dr.  Albert  A. 
Meras  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  brings  about  cooperation  in  instruc¬ 
tion  between  the  University  of  Paris  and 
Teachers  College  whereby  an  applicant  for 
the  Master’s  degree  may  spend  one  summer 
session  and  one  winter  session  at  Teachers 
College,  and  the  spring  session  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris.  L^pon  the  satisfactory  com¬ 


pletion  of  the  course  the  degree  will  be 
awarded  by  Columbia  University  and  the 
student  may  also  apply  for  the  Teachers 
College  diploma  as  teacher  or  supervisor  of 
French.  This  new  plan  goes  into  effect  at 
once. 


Dr.  Henry  Coe  Culbertson,  formerly 
president  of  the  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
and  of  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin,  has  be¬ 
come  manager  of  the  Clark  Teachers  Agency 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  Charles  W.  Walcott  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 


Winthrop  More  Daniels,  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  established  chair  of 
transportation  at  Yale  University.  Mr. 
Daniels  has  been  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  since  1914  and 
is  a  well-known  author  in  the  field  of  econ¬ 
omics  and  public  utilities. 


A  memorial  organ  was  dedicated  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Hollis  B.  Frissell  at  the  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  celebration  of  Hampton  In¬ 
stitute.  The  organ  was  built  from  a  fund 
entrusted  to  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody 
many  years  ago  by  William  J.  Palmer,  a 
widely  known  Quaker. 


An  unusual  record  has  been  made  by 
Moses  Finkelstein  of  Syracuse,  who,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  has  won  the  place  of  valedictorian 
in  the  graduating  class  at  the  Central  High 
School.  He  completed  his  high  school 
course  in  two  years. 

Hon.  John  James  Maclaren,  D.C.L.,  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Toronto,  Canada, 
who  is  nearly  eighty-one  years  old,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  World  Sunday 
School  Association,  to  succeed  the  late  John 
Wanamaker.  Judge  Maclaren,  who  had 
been  twice  president  of  the  association,  is  also 
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president  of  the  International  Sunday  School 
Association  and  a  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Sunday  School  Lesson  Committee. 
The  World’s  Sunday  School  Association  has 
an  enrollment  of  thirty  million  Sunday 
School  pupils  and  branch  organizations 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  countries. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Peters,  the  city  service  director 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  inaugurated  a  campaign 
to  teach  the  citizens,  especially  the  school 
children,  the  necessity  for  everyday  care  of 
trees  in  the  parks  and  streets  in  order  to 
preserve  them.  An  extensive  tree-planting 
program  is  being  planned. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the  women’s  honorary 
and  professional  journalistic  fraternity,  at 
its  national  convention  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  adopted  a  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  election  to  associate  member¬ 
ship  of  newspaper  women  of  note.  Provi¬ 
sion  for  the  more  frequent  publication  of 
The  Matrix,  the  official  magazine  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  for  opening  its  circulation  to  all 
women  in  journalism,  was  also  made. 

The  Irish  National  Teachers’  Organiza¬ 
tion  may  be  an  important  factor  in  unifying 
sentiment  in  Ireland.  At  the  annual  con¬ 
gress  of  the  association  held  in  Dublin  in 
April  were  delegates  from  both  Lister  and 
the  Irish  Free  State,  all  working  together  for 
higher  ideals  in  education.  In  addition, 
representatives  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  and  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland  were  in  attendance. 

The  first  permanent  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  an  American  university  was  founded 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1873.  At  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  this  event,  the  university  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon  four 
leading  educators :  James  Earl  Russell,  dean 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  director  of  the  school 
of  education.  University  of  Chieago;  Ell- 
wood  Patterson  Cubberley,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  Stanford  University; 


and  Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Friends  of  Our 
Native  Landscape,  Wisconsin  has  enacted  a 
law  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
Egyptian  lotus  in  the  few  spots  in  which  it 
grows  in  the  state.  Any  person  picking  or 
destroying  these  rare  flowers  of  antiquity  will 
be  punished  by  a  fine  for  the  first  offense  and 
by  a  jail  sentence  for  the  second. 

Four  years  ago,  Mercer  University  (Geor¬ 
gia)  established  a  course  in  journalism  and 
made  it  eompulsory  for  every  student,  with 
a  view  to  graduating  well-rounded  citizens 
who  have  the  ability  to  present  their  ideas  in 
the  most  effective  way.  The  course  has  so 
helped  the  publieity  department  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  faculty  from  sixteen  to  eighty- 
three,  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number 
of  students,  and  instead  of  a  deficit  of 
$240,000  there  are  assets  of  nearly  $3,000,000. 

At  the  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
soeiation  in  New  York  a  resolution  was 
adopted  committing  the  association  to  the 
sponsorship  of  printing  trades  schools  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  printers,  opera¬ 
tors,  and  other  craftsmen  in  the  printing 
trade;  favoring  the  establishment  of  regional 
schools  in  several  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  be  financed  by  the 
newspapers  in  the  respective  sections;  and 
creating  a  Printing  Trades  School  Fund  for 
promoting  the  school  plan.  The  fund  for 
the  work  of  the  national  association  is  to  be 
raised  by  an  assessment  against  each  member 
of  twenty-five  cents  a  month  for  each  type¬ 
setting  or  typecasting  machine  owned  or 
operated. 

The  John  Newberry  Medal  for  the  “most 
distinguished  contribution  to  American  liter¬ 
ature  for  children”  was  awarded,  through 
the  American  Library  Association  at  its 
meeting  at  Hot  Springs,  to  Hugh  Lofting, 
author  of  The  Voyages  of  Doctor  Dolittle. 
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Mr.  Lofting  is  a  civil  engineer,  naturalist, 
and  author.  His  Doctor  Dolittle  stories 
appear  regularly  each  Sunday  in  the  New 
York  Tribune y  the  Doctor  being  a  kind- 
hearted  animal  doctor,  whose  humorous  and 
interesting  experiences  both  at  home  and  in 
foreign  countries  have  delighted  young  and 
old  in  America  and  England.  This  is  the 
second  award  of  the  John  Newberry  Medal, 
the  first  having  been  made  to  Hendrik  Van 
Loon  last  year  for  his  Story  of  Mankind. 

The  John  Newberry  Medal,  which  was 
donated  by  Frederic  G.  Melcher  of  New 
York  and  designed  by  Rene  Chambellon,  a 
New  York  sculptor,  was  named  in  honor  of  a 
London  bookseller  and  publisher  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  book  man  to  appreciate  that  special  and 
individual  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
reading  needs  of  children. 


Approximately  eight  million  Bibles  are 
printed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
each  year  and  about  thirty-five  millions  in 
the  world.  It  is  estimated  that,  since  the 
invention  of  printing  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  more  than  six  hundred  and 
sixty  million  Bibles  in  all  languages  have 
been  printed.  It  is  further  estimated  that 
in  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions  in  the  United  States,  about  eighty 
millions  own  Bibles. 


Harvey  S.  Gruver,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  the  Lynn,  Mass.,  schools  at  a  salary  of 
$8,000  and  $600  for  professional  expenses. 


The  National  Honesty  Bureau  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Byron  Furbush  as  director  has  been 
established  by  William  B.  Joyce  of  New  York. 
The  purpose  is  to  aid  in  promoting  honesty 
in  the  children  of  to-day  through  the  home 
and  school.  The  first  publication  of  the 
bureau  is  The  Honesty  Book. 


The  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  elected  as 
president  Dr.  Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  direc¬ 


tor  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago. 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  called 
Dr.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  head  of  the  department  of  classics 
in  McGill  University,  Montreal,  to  be  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  professor  of  Latin,  and  general  editor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  He  is 
the  son-in-law  of  President-emeritus  Judson. 


President  Charles  M.  Donaldson  of  Mon¬ 
tana  Wesleyan  College  resigned  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  June  to  return  to  the  ministry,  in 
which  he  had  served  for  ten  years  before 
entering  upon  administrative  work. 


The  E.  O.  Robinson  Mountain  Fund  has 
been  incorporated  with  Mr.  Edward  C. 
O’Rear  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
This  foundation  is  the  result  of  the  gift  of 
$1,000,000  and  16,000  acres  of  rich  timber 
land  from  Mr.  E.  O.  Robinson  of  Fort 
Thomas,  Kentucky,  and  is  established  to 
promote  the  educational,  agricultural,  and 
economic  development  of  the  mountaineers 
of  Eastern  Kentucky.  The  University  of 
Kentucky  will  have  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  foundation. 


Mr.  E.  Raymond  Bossange  has  accepted 
the  position  of  professor  of  architecture  and 
director  of  the  newly  organized  school  of 
architecture  at  Princeton  University.  Mr. 
Bossange  has  been  director  of  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology. 


Smith  College  has  added  to  its  faculty 
Miss  Frances  E.  Cheney,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  as  head  of  the  experimental  school, 
and  Dr.  Agnes  Low  Rogers,  of  Goucher 
College,  as  professor  of  educational  psy¬ 
chology. 


Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  has  appointed 
Arthur  W.  Ferguson  as  superintendent  of 
schools  to  succeed  Hugh  C.  Stuart,  resigned. 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  formerly  head  of  the 
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department  of  history  in  the  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  High  School. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Nobel  Foundation  that  the  prizes  this 
year  will  amount  to  114,935  kroner  each. 


Dr.  Willis  E.  Johnson,  after  a  service  of 
four  years,  resigned  in  July  the  presidency 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  South 
Dakota. 


Joseph  V.  Hanna  has  been  appointed 
personnel  director  of  the  Township  High 
School  in  Joliet,  Illinois.  He  was  formerly 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  and  educa¬ 
tion  at  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 


Delegates,  representing  a  membership  of 
over  four  hundred  thousand,  attended  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  at  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Among  the  most  interesting  ad¬ 
dresses  were  those  of  Hon.  George  Colvin, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Kentucky,  on  “The  Rights  of  the  Child 
in  a  Democracy”;  Dr.  William  E.  Clark  of 
Memphis,  on  “  The  Economic  \  alue  of  Educa¬ 
tion”;  and  Mrs.  Helen  Bradford  Paulsen  of 
Chicago,  on  “Young  Folks  and  old  Rhymes.” 


The  valuable  collection  of  coins,  tokens, 
and  medals  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  have 
been  moved  to  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington.  The  collection  was  begun 
when  the  mint  was  established  in  1792  and 
comprised  1,688  coins  minted  and  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  thousands  of  other  coins, 
representing  forty  nations.  Dr.  T.  Louis 
Comparette,  the  curator  who  had  done  so 
much  for  seventeen  years  to  build  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  collection,  died  about  a  year  ago, 
and  no  one  had  been  found  to  fill  his  place. 


The  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
Educational  Foundation  has  agreed  to  as¬ 
sist  Brussels  University  in  carrying  out  its 
plans  for  a  new  university  center.  The  City 
of  Brussels,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 


and  many  Belgians  had  donated  funds  suf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  buildings  and  equipment 
for  the  polytechnic  schools  and  the  medical 
schools.  The  Educational  Foundation  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  will  provide  the 
land  and  funds,  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed 
15,000,000  francs,  to  erect  buildings  for 
administration  and  library  purposes,  the 
housing  of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Philos¬ 
ophy,  and  dormitories  for  men  and  for 
women  students. 


The  Pan-American  Union  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  section  of  education,  which 
should  be  of  great  service  in  promoting 
educational  relations  among  the  various 
countries  of  the  Union. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  been  classifying  the  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  laws  relating  to  education  that 
have  been  passed  throughout  the  country 
in  the  past  two  years.  These  laws  indicate 
that  in  general  very  definite  efforts  are  being 
made  to  simplify  as  well  strengthen  school 
administration,  to  enforce  school  attendance, 
to  provide  secondary  education  for  rural  as 
well  as  city  children,  to  promote  American¬ 
ization  work,  to  provide  moral  instruction, 
and  to  guarantee  to  capable  teachers  some 
form  of  tenure.  The  movement  to  provide 
free  textbooks  is  growing,  Montana  being 
the  thirty-ninth  state  to  enact  legislation 
along  this  line.  A  subject  of  legislation  that 
is  comparatively  new  is  the  teacherage  or 
home  for  teachers.  In  more  than  one  third 
the  states,  there  are  laws  permitting  school 
authorities  to  expend  public  funds  to  provide 
and  maintain  homes  for  teachers  employed 
by  them.  About  three  thousand  such 
teacherages  are  owned  or  rented  by  school 
districts  throughout  the  country.  New 
Jersey  is  the  latest  state  to  enact  legislation 
of  this  kind. 


Ohio  has  enacted  what  is  said  to  be  the 
most  advanced  legislation  on  compulsory 
attendance  in  the  country.  It  requires 
school  attendance  and  prohibits  child  labor 
within  the  school  hours  and  school  term  for 
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all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age;  it  re¬ 
quires  the  average  child  to  show  educational 
qualifications  equivalent  to  the  completion 
of  the  seventh  grade  before  he  may  enter 
regular  employment  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  and  requires  him,  even 
when  so  employed,  to  attend  upon  part-time 
classes;  and  it  releases  a  pupil  entirely  from 
the  requirements  of  the  compulsory  atten¬ 
dance  law  only  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  has  completed  the  work  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course. 


The  schools  of  Eau  Claire  County,  Wis¬ 
consin,  teach  thrift  in  the  broadest  possible 
sense,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  deportment 
on  the  report  cards  of  the  pupils.  The  term 
“thrift”  as  used  in  these  schools,  refers  not 
only  to  the  saving  of  money  but  to  the  con¬ 
servation  of  national  and  community  re¬ 
sources,  the  proper  care  of  school  and  per¬ 
sonal  property,  and  the  preservation  of  good 
literature  and  music. 


The  American  Library  Association  at  its 
forty-fifth  annual  meeting  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  elected  Judson  T.  Jennings,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  as 
president.  Mr.  Jennings  is  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  During  the 
war,  he  organized  the  library  service  at  Camp 
Lewis,  and  after  the  armistice  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion’s  service  for  the  army  of  occupation. 


Fourteen  national  Greek  letter  fraterni¬ 
ties  have  taken  over  the  new  sixteen-story 
Allerton  building  at  Madison  Avenue  and 
Thirty-eighth  street.  New  York  City,  for  a 
joint  club  home.  Each  fraternity  will  have 
its  private  club  rooms  and  bedrooms  with  a 
central  dining  room.  The  fraternities  co¬ 
operating  in  this  community  home  include 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Chi  Phi,  Chi  Psi,  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Phi  Kappa 
Sigma,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha, 
Sigma  Chi,  and  Theta  Xi. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  article  in  your  March  issue  by  Prof. 
Frank  T.  Carlton  appeals  to  me  as  being 
very  timely  and  points  out  a  failing  which  to 
my  mind  is  common  to  a  great  many  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  have  heard  college  presidents  and  pro¬ 
fessors  make  the  statement  that  the  doors 
of  their  offices  are  always  open  to  students 
and  that  they  welcome  conferences  with 
students.  This  is,  perhaps,  true,  but  while 
physically  they  may  be  accessible,  there  are 
too  many  instances  when  their  mental  atti¬ 
tude  is  such  that  the  student  does  not  feel 
free  to  approach  them. 

College  senates  and  student  government 
councils  a  few  years  ago  were  thought  to 


offer  a  solution  of  this  problem  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  they  have  developed  into  an  easy 
method  of  securing  something  the  faculty 
might  desire  to  accomplish  without  affording 
the  students  an  equal  opportunity  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  possible  needed  correction 
in  college  relationships. 

A  further  discussion  of  this  matter  would 
assist  in  bringing  our  college  professors  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  industry  is 
rapidly  adopting  methods  which  might 
with  some  modifications  be  applied  to  the 
modern  college  with  great  benefit  to  higher 
education. 

H.  C.  Hale. 

President,  Alumni  Association, 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
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To  the  Editor: 

If  the  statements  contained  in  the  article 
by  Franklin  H.  Warner  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Educational  Review  are  based  on  fact, 
readers  of  this  journal  may  be  interested  in 
how  one  American  college,  among  many, 
“plays  fair  with  her  freshmen.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  size  of  the  entering 
classes  at  Dartmouth  is  restricted  by  virtue 
of  the  limitations  of  her  physical  plant. 
Her  present  classrooms,  library,  chapel, 
dormitories,  dining  halls,  etc.,  can  accom¬ 
modate  properly  an  undergraduate  body  of 
approximately  two  thousand.  Hence  the 
entering  classes  must  vary  from  about  five 
hundred  fifty  to  six  hundred  according  to 
the  size  of  the  upper  classes.  Between  two 
and  three  times  that  number  have  been 
applying  for  admission,  and,  although  we 
do  not  have  anything  like  the  problems 
of  such  an  institution  as  Mr.  Warner  states 
is  to  have  six  thousand  applications  for  ad¬ 
mission,  nevertheless  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  use  some  selective  plan  for  admission. 
The  goal  of  the  Dartmouth  Selective  Proc¬ 
ess  is  to  choose  men  who  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  properly  of  the  opportunities  the 
college  affords.  Men  who  will  so  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  college 
constitute  what  President  Hopkins  has 
called  an  “aristocracy  of  brains.”  We 
endeavor  to  admit  every  man  we  can  be  of 
service  to  without  lowering  our  efficiency 
standards.  Our  ideal  naturally  is  to  choose 
only  men  who  will  never  need  to  be  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  college  for  failure  to  make 
proper  use  of  their  opportunities,  but  so 
long  as  the  material  colleges  have  to  work 
with  is  made  up  of  such  fickle  stuff  as 
adolescent  youth,  it  is  clear  that  no  selective 
plan  can  ever  be  invented  that  will  enable 
one  to  reach  this  ideal.  Our  preliminary 
investigations  may  show  that  up  to  the 
time  a  boy  enters  college  he  is  possessed  of 
the  ability  to  profit  by  what  the  college 
offers,  but  we  cannot  measure  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  this,  and,  unless  he  is  willing,  as 
well  as  able,  to  increase  the  number  of 
talents  which  have  been  given  to  him,  he 
has  no  place  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 


As  I  have  indicated  above,  having  made 
the  selection  of  the  men  in  the  class,  we  are 
above  all  anxious  that  no  one  of  the  group 
shall  make  his  separation  from  college 
necessary.  We  believe  that  during  the 
first  semester  of  freshman  year,  when  so 
many  new  adjustments  both  of  outlook  and 
practice  have  to  be  made  by  each  matricu¬ 
lant,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  give  each 
individual  very  intimate  and  personal  guid¬ 
ance,  and  consequently  we  have  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  a  separate  administrative  unit  for 
the  freshman  class.  The  Dean  of  Freshmen 
has  assisting  him,  in  addition  to  the  Clerk  of 
Freshman  Year,  the  Freshman  Faculty 
Council.  This  Council  consists,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  of  a  representative  from  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  faculty  giving  freshmen  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  are  chosen  for  possessing  the 
knack  of  getting  into  friendly  personal 
touch  with  under-graduates,  and  their 
duties  throughout  the  year  are  of  a  more  or 
less  unofficial  sort.  Freshmen  will  go  to 
their  faculty  councilor  with  difficulties  they 
would  never  think  of  taking  to  some  one  in 
executive  or  administrative  authority.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  for  example,  the 
one  from  the  Department  of  English,  will  be 
concerned  throughout  the  year  with  those 
freshmen  who  are  having  difficulties  with — 
or  showing  outstanding  promise  in — fresh¬ 
man  English.  Thus  a  freshman  who  early 
in  his  career  is  having  considerable  difficulty 
with  English,  mathematics,  and  evolution 
will  have  to  advise  him,  besides  the  Dean 
of  Freshmen,  three  especially  qualified  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty.  The  members  of  the 
Council  get  reports  on  freshmen  from  other 
members  of  their  departments  three  or  four 
times  a  semester.  These  reports,  which  are 
immediately  tabulated  and  correlated  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Freshmen,  so  as  to 
be  available  not  only  for  him  but  for  each 
member  of  the  Council,  are  extremely  worth 
while,  as  they  are  of  an  informal  nature,  and, 
besides  giving  the  individual  grades,  tell 
what  the  various  instructors’  opinion  of 
the  men  in  question  is.  An  “E”  means 
little  for  advisory  purposes,  but  an  “E” 
accompanied  by  “Loafing”  or  “Doing  his 
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best”  or  “Needs  encouragement,”  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  of  real  help  in  trying  to  steer 
freshmen  along  those  channels  that  even¬ 
tually  lead  to  membership  in  an  aristocracy 
of  brains.  When  the  end  of  the  semester 
comes,  the  advice  of  this  Council,  based  on 
first-hand,  personal  knowledge,  is  invaluable 
in  determining  which,  if  any,  freshmen  have 
proved  themselves  quite  incapable  of  prof¬ 
iting  by  what  Dartmouth  has  to  offer. 

Dartmouth  believes  that  the  health,  as 
well  as  the  studies  of  her  entering  classes, 
is  an  important  factor  in  having  as  large  a 
percentage  as  possible  of  the  class  avail 
itself  of  the  advantages  which  she  has  to 
confer.  Every  freshman  must  participate 
throughout  the  year  in  some  sort  of  the 
recreational  activities,  in  general  out  of 
doors,  at  least  three  hours  a  week.  Early 
in  the  year  all  members  of  the  class  dis¬ 
tinctly  under  weight  are  started  on  special 
exercises  and  special  diets.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  both  the  physical  and  mental 
health  noted  in  the  case  of  individuals,  as 
a  result  of  this  study,  has  been  very  marked. 

One  of  the  most  advanced  steps  Dart¬ 
mouth  has  taken  in  recent  years  in  the  care 
of  her  student  body  is  in  the  appointment 
to  her  faculty  of  a  nationally  famous  expert 
in  mental  hygiene.  Boys  of  college  age 
have  a  very  complicated  mechanism.  Often 
some  little  adjustment  gets  out  of  gear,  and 
in  the  past  colleges  have  been  apt  to  shift 
the  responsibility  and  allow  such  boys  to 
fall  by  the  wayside,  and  the  lives  of  many 
such  have  become  permanently  ruined. 
When  one  of  our  students  shows  any  slight 
signs  of  abnormality,  he  is  interviewed  and 
his  entire  career  studied  by  an  expert.  The 
results  thus  accomplished  in  saving  boys  for 
successful  college  and  later  careers  are  im¬ 
portant  in  the  first  degree. 

E.  Gordon  Bill. 

Director  of  Admissions 

AND  Dean  of  Freshmen, 

Dartmouth  College. 

To  the  Editor: 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  had  the 
opinion  that  the  most  serious  weakness  in 


the  high  schools  of  New  York  State  was  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  too  much  teaching  and 
too  little  effort  made  to  stimulate  inde¬ 
pendent  work.  In  practically  every  address 
that  I  have  made  to  teachers  for  the  last 
three  years  I  have  persistently  recom¬ 
mended  that  in  each  high  school  there  be 
organized  a  class  whose  work  was  to  be 
tested  by  a  severe  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  only  condition  for  admission 
to  the  examination  being  evidence  that  the 
pupil  had  had  no  instruction  in  the  subject. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  the  pupil 
would  be  furnished  with  textbooks,  would 
be  directed  to  sources  of  information,  but 
that  he  must  get  his  information  without 
class  work  or  private  tutoring.  If  the 
purpose  of  a  school  is  to  fit  for  life,  it  would 
seem  axiomatic  that  the  pupil  should  be 
called  on  in  school  for  some  of  the  things  that 
he  will  be  obliged  to  do  in  after  life,  and  to 
do  them  in  practically  the  same  way  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  he  will  be 
obliged  to  do  them  in  after  life. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  school  has  adopted 
my  suggestion,  but  I  nevertheless  believe 
just  as  firmly  in  it  as  I  would  if  all  the 
schools  had  adopted  it;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  and  refreshing  to  me  to  read  the 
news  note  in  Educational  Review  that 
Princeton  University,  recognizing  the  need 
of  such  a  procedure,  has  made  a  definite 
regulation  requiring  certain  courses  to  be 
done  without  the  aid  of  classroom  instruction 
as  one  of  the  conditions  for  graduation  from 
that  university.  In  announcing  the  new 
plan  President  Hibben  says: 

In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  our  undergraduates 
not  only  will  store  their  minds  with  new  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  own  seeking,  but  also,  because  of  the 
independent  character  of  their  work,  they  will 
acquire  a  fruitful  method  of  investigation. 

In  the  work  of  the  world  after  graduation,  in 
every  profession  and  every  business,  a  man  is 
thrown  upon  his  own  mental  resources.  He  will 
stand  or  fall  according  to  his  ability  to  think 
independently  and  constructively  in  reference 
to  the  problems  which  daily  present  themselves 
to  him  for  solution.  We  wish  our  young  men  to 
go  out  into  this  world  of  their  labors  and  of  their 
testing  with  some  knowledge  of  the  secret  of 
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independent  intellectual  work  and  independent 
reasoning.  We  wish  them  to  be  able  to  form 
independent  judgments  and  express  their  con¬ 
victions  and  to  defend  them.  Therefore  we  are 
endeavoring  to  put  in  their  hands  a  new'  instru¬ 
ment  of  power,  as  well  as  to  reveal  to  them 
sources  of  intellectual  pleasure  which  will  be  a 
solace  to  them  in  the  days  to  come  of  fatigue,  of 
anxiety  and  of  trouble. 

What  President  Hibben  says  of  college 
students  is,  I  believe,  true  of  high  school 
students  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the 
course.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  an 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  in  high  schools 
generally  would  be  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  the  instruction,  the  pouring  in,  the 
cramming  now  being  done  so  persistently 
in  the  classroom. 


In  the  early  days  of  the  Regents’  examina¬ 
tions  it  was  the  practice  to  permit  pupils  to 
“get  up”  a  subject  outside  the  class  and  to 
give  full  credit  for  the  subject  on  passing 
the  Regents’  examination.  Recent  rules, 
however,  have  tended  to  give  the  impression 
that  schooling  is  synonymous  with  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  pupil  who  has  been  in 
regular  attendance  in  school  is  to  be  especi¬ 
ally  favored  in  the  examination  over  those 
who  have  gotten  the  work  outside.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  we  are  getting  back  to  a  saner 
view  of  the  real  meaning  of  education  and 
to  the  real  function  of  the  school.? 

Charles  F.  Wheelock. 

State  Department  or  Education, 

Albany,  New  York. 


REVIEWS 


Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 
Phrases.  With  additions  and  modern¬ 
izations  by  C.  O.  Sylvester  IVIawson. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  1922. 
741  pp. 

Austin  George  was  wont  to  tell  us  in  the 
Ypsilanti  Normal  School  forty  years  back 
that  the  live  teacher  passed  through  these 
progressions:  the  speller,  the  dictionary,  the 
book  of  synonyms,  and  the  thesaurus. 
“When  you  will  read  Roget  for  pleasure,” 
he  said,  “you  may  feel  you’re  beginning  to 
be  educated.”  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  the 
dramatist  (he  lived  in  our  town),  called  this 
book,  “the  palette  for  the  word-painter.” 
To  Charles  Dudley  Warner  it  was  “a  resort 
when  we  wish  to  avoid  the  commonplace.” 
Composing  an  address.  Mayor  Gaynor,  wish¬ 
ing  to  suggest  the  importance  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  the  forefathers  twice  proclaimed 
as  fundamental  American  creeds,  said  he 
wanted  to  suffuse  the  paragraph  with  the 
proper  flavor  but  to  do  it  naturally  and  un¬ 
obtrusively.  He  could  call  up  in  review 
selected  words  from  his  own  storehouse, 
compare  them,  pick  and  choose.  Some  of 


the  cheaper  scholars  count  it  a  discredit  to 
use  a  word-book.  Not  so,  Mr.  Gaynor.  He 
would  employ  the  material  gathered  and 
sorted  for  his  purpose  as  any  builder  would 
use  the  market  stuff.  Roget’s  collection  is 
a  dictionary  of  dictionaries, — words  and 
phrases  of  varying  shades  grouped  together 
and  keyed  for  a  speedy  binding.  The  need 
of  such  a  work  may  be  apprehended  when 
we  hear  that  twenty-eight  editions  had  been 
printed  when  the  author  died  in  1870  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one,  still  revising  what  had 
been  his  chief  enjoyment  for  thirty  years. 
The  numerous  additions  made  by  others 
since,  and  this  last  handsome  volume  into 
which  Dr.  Mawson  has  put  the  experience 
gained  in  editing  four  dictionaries,  excite  a 
lively  admiration  for  the  amazing  industry 
of  the  first  compiler.  To  be  sure,  he  made  an 
early  start,  entering  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  fourteen  and  qualifying  as  an  M.D. 
at  nineteen.  An  essay  on  the  sliding  rule 
put  him  into  the  Royal  Society.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  chess,  consumption,  astronomy,  the 
propagation  of  useful  knowledge,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  calculating  machine,  the  improve- 
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ment  of  hospitals,  the  writing  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  the  cultivation  of  friendships  with 
everybody  worth  knowing,  filled  the  long 
days  of  this  indefatigable  Swiss  and  gave 
him  an  undisputed  place  with  the  Franklins, 
Jeffersons,  and  Chamberses  in  civilizing  and 
refining  the  world.  Only  a  botch,  as 
George  used  to  tell  us,  would  attempt  joinery 
without  a  square  and  rule.  Whoever  uses 
words  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of 
others  will  find  this  new  and  greater  Maw- 
son-Roget  an  agreeable  necessity. 

Wm.  McAndrew. 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City. 


The  Outline  of  Science. — Edited  by  J. 

Arthur  Thompson.  Four  Volumes. 

Abundantly  illustrated.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1922.  1220  pp. 

The  popular  volumes  on  science  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  Arthur  Thompson  have  been  the 
subject  of  wide  and  favorable  comment. 
When  recently  the  last  of  the  series  appeared, 
it  seemed  wise  that  a  review  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  which,  while  presenting  the  books 
themselves,  might  also  include  a  report  of 
how  ordinary  readers  regard  the  books. 

The  public  attitude  toward  the  accumu¬ 
lated  results  of  scientific  study  seems  to 
swing  back  and  forth  from  a  time  when  the 
naturalist’s  point  of  view  prevails  to  one 
when  highly  specialized  knowledge  is  most 
sought.  Perhaps  it  is  more  nearly  correct 
to  say  that  many  persons  have  always  been 
interested  in  the  naturalist’s  point  of  view, 
but  this  interest  from  time  to  time  has  been 
obscured  by  the  wonderful  and  necessary 
refinements  which  have  been  made  by 
modern  scientific  study.  The  naturalist 
himself  has  been  interested,  and  has  been 
interesting  to  others,  but  sometimes  so  in¬ 
accurate  and  incomplete  in  his  learning  that 
specialists  have  frowned  severely  upon  him. 
The  public  somehow  got  the  impression  that 
it  is  not  quite  good  form  to  follow  the  na¬ 
turalist  too  closely,  but  the  same  public 
keenly  desires  to  follow  the  naturalist  in  his 
journeys  afield  whenever  it  can  be  made  in¬ 


tellectually  respectable  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  desire  or  effort 
to  present  science  so  that  the  public  may  en¬ 
joy  it.  The  really  new  thing  is  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  purpose  as  has  been 
done  in  the  volumes  now  under  discussion. 

The  Outline  of  Science  consists  of  chapters 
by  many  writers  all  working  according  to 
the  general  plan  laid  out  by  the  editor.  Also, 
much  of  the  writing  is  by  the  editor  himself. 
The  topics  are  chosen  from  the  whole  range 
of  modern  science.  Little  effort  has  ap¬ 
parently  been  made  to  organize  the  chapters 
into  sequence  of  ideas  or  subjects;  rather 
each  volume  contains  chapters  from  several 
science  subjects.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
editor  desires  not  subject  continuity  of  the 
special  sciences,  but  broad,  interesting,  and 
dependable  information.  While  preparing 
this  review  one  of  the  books  was  casually 
opened  when  the  following  beginning  of  a 
paragraph  appears:  “Certain  small  spiders, 
especially  when  they  are  young,  mount  on  a 
breezy  morning,  on  posts  and  paling,  or  on 
top  of  tall  herbs.  They  stand  with  their 
head  to  the  wind  and  allow  threads  of  silk — 
often  four — to  float  out  from  their  spinnerets. 
The  multiple  jets  of  liquid  silk  harden  in¬ 
stantaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
the  wind  begins  to  tug  them.  Then  the 
small  spider  lets  herself  go  from  its  perch, 
and  usually  turning  upside  down,  allows  it¬ 
self  to  be  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
supported  by  the  silken  floats.’’  Then  con¬ 
tinues  the  discussion  of  an  occurrence,  many 
times  observed  and  wondered  about  by  peo¬ 
ple  in  many  lands.  The  above  is  but  a 
type,  and  a  chance  opening  of  almost  any 
page  of  the  four  volumes  would  yield  similar 
results  of  universal  interest. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the 
average  American  scholastic  ability  is  not 
above  that  of  an  ordinary  sixth  grade  in 
school.  It  occurred  to  the  reviewer  to  have 
sixth  grade  pupils  read  certain  parts  of 
Thompson’s  volumes  as  a  test  of  the  usa¬ 
bility  of  the  books  in  America.  Following 
a  few  reading  assignments  and  opportunity 
over  two  weeks  to  look  through  the  books, 
the  class  was  asked  to  write  an  answer  to  the 
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question.  “Would  these  books  be  good 
for  your  family  to  own?”  A  few  sample  re¬ 
plies  are  given. 

One  boy  says :  “  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  book  for  my  family  to  own  because  it 
gives  you  lots  of  information  about  insects, 
animals,  and  birds,  but  I  would  like  it  better 
if  it  did  not  have  so  many  hard  words.”  A 
girl  said:  “I  think  the  family  would  enjoy 
this  book  because  when  I  brought  it  dowm  in 
my  school  bag  my  brother  was  reading  some 
of  it,  and  he  read  it  a  long  time  because 
he  was  so  interested.”  Another  girl  said: 
“Yes,  because  my  family  likes  history, 
especially  natural  history,  and  this  is  what 
most  of  these  books  are  about;  also,  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  the  w’orld  is  life  and  these 
books  make  you  appreciate  the  smaller  forms 
of  life  about  you.”  A  boy  said :  “  I  think  this 
would  be  a  good  set  of  books  to  owm  because 
they  tell  in  a  simple  w^ay  so  many  things  that 
in  everyday  life  you  need  to  know.”  An¬ 
other  boy  said :  “  I  am  divided  in  my  opinion 
about  it.  It  could  be  used  as  a  ready  re¬ 
ference  book,  but  it  is  very  hard  reading.  It 
is  a  good  book  for  grown-ups,  but  is  too  hard 
for  children.”  Later  this  boy  wrote:  “I 
liked  this  story  because  it  w^as  absent  from 
I..atin  names.” 

A  further  check  w'ith  the  same  group  of 
sixth  grade  pupils  led  to  a  study  of  the  types 
of  difficulties  which  sixth  grade  pupils  have 
in  reading  the  books.  From  this  study  it 
readily  appears  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
primarily  with  the  ideas  themselves,  but 
with  the  vocabulary  used.  Much,  but  by  no 
means  all  of  these  vocabulary  difficulties 
would  probably  disappear  if  mature  people 
had  been  asked  to  give  similar  responses. 
Thus  in  one  of  the  Thompson’s  reading 
assignments  a  boy,  who  is  quite  capable  in 
his  sixth  grade  studies,  gives  the  following 
list  of  words,  the  meaning  of  which  as  used 
in  the  book  he  does  not  understand:  “dom¬ 
inance,  adaptations,  circulatory,  quies¬ 
cence,  lethargic,  appendages,  tracheae,  mem¬ 
branous,  degenerate,  mosaic,  amorous, 
spiracles,  mandibles,  indefatigable,  nuptial, 
metamorphosis,  detrimental,  protozoan,  se¬ 
dentary,  incipient,  socialization,  gregarious, 


hexagonal,  ubiquitous,  halobation,  arthro¬ 
pods,  homologous,  annelids.”  It  is  clear  that 
most  of  the  words  cited  by  this  boy,  as  was 
true  with  all  the  pupils,  are  words  which  can 
be  interpreted  by  use  of  an  ordinary  diction¬ 
ary.  A  few  are  technical  terms  which  prob¬ 
ably  should  have  been  explained  in  a  glossary 
for  use  by  general  readers. 

It  seemed  wise  to  secure  a  further  check 
from  pupils  in  high  school.  The  volumes 
had  not  been  assigned  to  them,  but  an  in¬ 
quiry  w'as  made  from  two  high  school  sen¬ 
iors  as  to  wdiether  they  had  seen  the  books. 
Upon  their  reply  that  they  had  read  parts 
of  them,  these  pupils  were  asked  each  to 
write  a  brief  statement  of  his  opinion  of  the 
books.  The  two  statements  follow: 

The  Outline  of  Science,  which  represents  the 
development  of  a  splendid  idea,  has  overcome  the 
handicap  of  glorifying  press-agenting  and  proved 
itself  a  real  asset  to  the  layman  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  science  student.  Mr.  Thompson  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  difficult  task  in  eliminating  technical 
and  unimportant  details  without  losing  the  facts. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  harm  in  romancing 
about  science  a  little,  so  long  as  the  basic  principles 
are  not  lost  sight  of  or  contradicated.  A  writer 
of  the  Thompson  or  Slosson  type  gains  more 
friends  for  true  science  than  twenty  technical 
writers.  He  does  so  w’ithout  paying  the  price  of 
misconception  and  inaccurac3\ 

No  fault  can  be  found  witli  the  rapiditj"  with 
which  the  Outline  goes  through  certain  subjects, 
when  it  is  noted  that  the  important  facts  are 
present  and  the  tremendous  field  that  the  four 
volumes  cover.  The  large  number  of  illustra¬ 
tions  add  immense  value  to  the  text,  particularly 
as  they  are  well  reproduced.  The  colored  pic¬ 
tures,  I  thought  a  bit  too  gaudy  to  be  true 
representations . 

Except  for  the  above  criticism  and  a  dislike  for 
the  strange  order  of  certain  chapters,  I  give  the 
Outline  my  heartiest  recommendation.  Good 
intentions  well  executed  are  rare  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  note. 

I  am  really  not  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on 
this  work,  as  I  have  read  only  parts  of  the  first 
volume.  I  can  therefore  say  nothing  about  the 
proportions  of  the  book,  or  of  the  effect  as  a  whole. 
There  are  two  things,  however,  that  strike  one  on 
reading  even  a  part  of  The  Outline  of  Science, 
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namely,  the  clearness  and  simpleness  of  exposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  elimination  of  non-essential  details. 
There  are  no  labored  explanations,  or  “  marshall¬ 
ing  of  facts”;  the  book  goes  right  to  the  point. 
Thompson  can  make  the  nebular  hypothesis  clear 
in  a  page,  without  any  complicated  tracing  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  theory  was  arrived  at.  Also, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  merely  to  state  that  the 
theory  “offers  grave  difficulties.”  In  fact,  the 
uninitiated  reader  would  know  little  more  after 
reading  a  long  explanation  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  question. 

Another  good  point  of  the  book  is  its  accuracy. 
One  feels  quite  sure  that  whatever  statements 
made  are  correct,  and  any  description  that  it 
gives  of  important  theories  will  be  quite  accurate 
as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  us¬ 
ually  very  interesting,  though  perhaps  not  al¬ 
ways  of  great  artistic  merit. 

In  short,  from  what  I  have  read,  the  Outline 
of  Science  fulfils  very  well  its  purpose  of  providing 
a  readable  and  comprehensive  introduction  to 
science,  and  would  seem  to  provide  a  general  view 
that  even  a  scientist  might  not  find  uninstructive, 
at  least  in  so  much  as  it  might  give  a  sense  of 
proportion,  an  idea  of  science  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  as  a  mass  of  individual  units. 

The  reviewer  then  asked  a  well-trained 
instructor  in  biology  to  submit  a  note  re¬ 
garding  his  opinion  of  the  books.  His  reply 
follows : 

The  volumes  The  Outline  of  Science  appeal  to 
me  as  a  summary  which  should  follow  rather  than 
an  introduction  which  should  precede  regular 
science  work  in  schools.  Many  discussions  are 
given,  too  fragmentary  or  too  brief  to  give  suf¬ 
ficient  information  as  a  basis  for  proper  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  discussion  of  evolution  is  a  case  in 
point.  Many  scientists  are  not  unwilling  to  see 
behind  the  evolution  of  plants,  animals  and  the 
universe  the  idea  of  a  supreme  cause  and  it  is 
only  just  in  presenting  information  to  the  lay 
mind  to  recognize  this  as  well  as  other  lines  of 
thought  regarding  theories  of  evolution. 

No  other  such  series  of  books  on  modern 
science  is  in  print.  Even  if  Americans  do 
not  like  such  pictures  as  that  of  the  opossum, 
or  if  many  wish  that  Mr.  Lodge’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  spiritualism  might  have  been  omitted, 


it  remains  true  that  nothing  else  has  been 
done  which  is  so  good  and  useful  in  popular¬ 
izing  science  for  many  citizens  who  really 
desire  such  reading  material.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  has  done  science  and  the  world  of  read¬ 
ers  an  unequalled  service  in  producing  these 
volumes. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell. 

Director  of  the  Lincoln  School. 

New  York  City. 


Public  Education  in  Indiana:  A  Report  of 
the  Indiana  Educational  Commission. 
General  Education  Board.  1923.  304 

pp. 

The  report  of  the  Indiana  Educational 
Commission  is  divided  into  two  parts — a 
description  of  present  conditions  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  needed  improvements.  The  study 
of  improvement  and  pupil  progress  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  based  upon  test¬ 
ing  in  fundamental  subjects  and  observation 
of  class  room  teaching  showed  comparative 
achievement  of  township,  town,  and  city 
schools.  Only  in  city  high  schools  did  the 
instructional  output  compare  favorably  with 
results  obtained  in  other  states.  In  brief, 
the  commission  reported  that  the  “primary 
educational  problem  in  Indiana  is  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
and  small  high  schools.” 

The  consolidation  of  schools,  the  gradual 
elimination  of  one-room  schools  at  the  rate 
of  250  a  year  and  the  building  of  schools  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  school  popula¬ 
tion  were  tendencies  favorably  commented 
upon  in  the  report.  However,  the  tendency 
in  certain  counties  to  continue  the  erection 
of  one-room  buildings  and  the  almost  state¬ 
wide  failure  to  remodel  old  buildings  along 
newer,  sanitary,  and  educational  lines  was 
deplored. 

The  local  administration  of  schools  in  the 
townships  rests  primarily  with  the  local 
township  trustee.  This  system  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1852  and  is  continued  to  the  present 
time.  There  are  1017  trustees  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
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trustee  erects  school  buildings,  levies  taxes, 
purchases  equipment,  and  employs  teachers 
for  all  schools  within  the  township.  There 
is  a  county  board  of  education  and  county 
superintendent  dating  from  the  law  of  1873. 
The  county  board  of  education  consists  of 
township  trustees  and  the  chairmen  of  city 
and  town  boards  of  education.  Its  duties 
are  merely  advisory. 

The  ninety-eight  cities  of  the  state  are 
financially  independent,  but  suffer  from  ill 
adapted  legislative  provision  for  fiscal  and 
administrative  control  of  educational  affairs. 
The  state  administration  of  schools  is  vested 
in  a  state  board  of  education,  largely  ex 
officio,  and  a  state  superintendent.  The 
state  superintendency  is  a  political  position, 
and  is  so  regarded  by  politicians  and  party 
leaders.  The  term  is  two  years.  No  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  the  state’s  control  of  certain 
essential  functions,  such  as  planning  school 
buildings;  and  provision  for  administration 
of  practically  all  state  functions  is  woefully 
inadequate. 

To  remedy  the  conditions  as  found,  the 
report  grouped  its  recommendations  under 
six  general  headings:  1.  That  the  state 
board  of  education  should  be  reorganized  to 
consist  of  the  state  superintendent  and  six 
lay  members;  that  the  salary  of  the  state 
superintendent  should  be  made  commensur¬ 
ate  with  the  salary  of  the  highest  paid 
educational  oflBcials  of  the  state;  that  the 
state  superintendent  be  made  the  executive 
head  of  the  board  of  education  and  that  he 
be  given  an  adequate  professional  and  cleri¬ 
cal  staff.  2.  That  the  township  school 
system  be  abolished  and  a  county  system  es¬ 
tablished  in  its  stead;  that  the  county  super¬ 
intendent  and  an  elected  board  of  education 
should  have  control  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
county  not  imder  the  direction  of  state  or 
town  boards;  that  such  restrictions  should 
be  placed  on  the  town  schools  as  would 
force  all  the  small  schools  into  the  county 
system;  and  that  all  large  town  and  city 
school  systems  should  be  administered  under 
a  single  school  code.  3.  From  a  detailed 
study  of  three  counties,  plans  were  worked 
out  for  a  better  organization  of  schools, 


based  on  the  proposal  that  the  county  unit 
be  consolidated  into  six  grade  elementary 
schools,  nine  grade  schools,  and  12  grade 
schools;  the  proposed  organization  definitely 
providing  for  the  junior  high  school  in  all 
nine  and  twelve  grade  schools.  4.  The 
proposed  system  for  licensing  teachers  would 
provide  as  many  kinds  of  licenses  as  there 
are  types  of  work  calling  for  special  and  pro¬ 
longed  training;  it  would  promote  continued 
professional  study;  and  suggests  a  minimum 
salary  scale.  5.  The  report  urgently  rec¬ 
ommends  the  elimination  of  overlapping  of 
functions  in  the  several  state  supported 
teacher  training  institutions;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  courses  designed  to  fit  teachers  for 
special  purposes;  the  changing  of  university 
requirements  to  fit  graduates  for  teaching 
more  than  one  subject;  and  a  program  of 
reorganization  for  Terre  Haute  and  Muncie 
normal  schools.  6.  The  commission  advo¬ 
cates  a  considerable  increase  in  the  State’s  fi¬ 
nancial  support  of  schools;  the  handling  of 
the  congressional  and  common  school  fund  as 
a  revolving  school  fund  to  promote  building 
in  the  poorer  communities;  and  general  dis¬ 
tribution  of  school  funds  according  to  the 
following  plan — one  half  on  the  basis  of 
wealth  back  of  each  child  to  be  educated;  one 
eighth  on  the  basis  of  school  census;  one 
eighth  on  the  basis  of  school  enrollment; 
one  eighth  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  days  of 
attendance,  and  one  eighth  on  the  basis  of 
full  time  teachers  employed. 

The  report  of  the  Indiana  Commission  is  a 
readable  volume.  It  should  do  much  toward 
leading  Indiana  to  redeem  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  prestige  that  it  has  so  nearly  lost. 

J.  Cayce  Morrison. 

State  Department  of  Education, 

Albany,  New  York. 


The  Project  Method  in  Composition. — By 
W.  Wilbur  Hatfield.  43  pp.,  paper 
cover.  Sold  by  the  author,  care  of 
English  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Hatfield  has  packed  into  forty  pages 
a  complete  treatise  on  the  project  method 
of  teaching  English  composition.  There 
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are  four  sections  (first  published  as  four 
articles  in  the  English  Journal).  The  first  is 
an  exposition  of  what  is  meant  by  the  proj¬ 
ect  method  in  language  and  composition, 
an  exposition  largely  by  means  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  together  with  a  niggardly  discussion 
of  sources  of  projects.  The  second  deals 
with  the  procedure:  launching  the  project, 
group  planning,  individual  planning,  execu¬ 
tion  of  plans,  and  judgment  of  results.  The 
third  section  gives  a  full  and  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  one  of  the  alleged  weak  points  in 
the  project  plan  of  teaching  English:  the 
forms  and  mechanics  of  speech.  According 
to  Mr.  Hatfield,  the  formal  elements  are  not 
to  be  ignored  or  left  to  teach  themselves. 
When  form  errors  are  made,  the  students 
are  to  be  jockeyed  into  situations  where 
they  must  perceive  the  social  undesirableness 
of  the  errors,  they  are  then  to  be  spurred  up 
to  discover  for  themselves  the  correct  forms 
and  the  general  guiding  principles,  and  fi¬ 
nally  they  are  to  be  put  through  their  paces 
to  secure  practice  in  the  correct  forms.  The 
fourth  section  sets  forth  the  advantages  of 
the  project  scheme  over  the  traditional  text¬ 
book  ritual. 

It  is  a  very  helpful  brochure,  not  least 
because  it  reveals  so  clearly  that  the  author 
is  writing  out  of  a  rich  experience  and 
thoughtful  experimentation  with  the  project 
method  in  the  give  and  take  of  the  English 
class-room.  It  is  written  without  flourishes, 
in  a  pleasant,  easy-running  style. 

Walter  Barnes. 

State  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Introductory  French. — By  Walter  D. 
Head.  F.  M.  Ambrose  and  Company, 
1922.  329  pp. 

This  book  is  notably  commendable  in  the 
following  respects : 

Its  physical  make-up — paper,  binding  and 
type  used — are  of  the  best.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  fairly  well  executed  and  they 
illustrate  the  text  in  which  they  are  inserted. 

Explanations  are  given  in  an  informal  and 
usually  very  clear  manner.  The  author 
has  identified  himself  closely  with  the  point 


of  view  of  the  young  beginner.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  effort  to  secure  extreme  simplic¬ 
ity  results  in  inadequacy  of  statement  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  explanation  of  French  sounds) 
but  this  does  not  often  occur. 

There  is  maintained  a  good  balance  be¬ 
tween  simplicity  of  language  and  proper 
level  of  thought  content  of  the  French  text; 
in  other  words,  “baby  stuff,”  which  high 
school  students  scorn,  does  not  here  appear 
as  a  natural  (?)  result  of  using  simple 
language— as  has  been  the  case  with  some 
books  whose  authors  have  striven  for  a 
simple  vocabulary. 

The  French  “atmosphere”  is  present  to 
a  commendable  extent. 

The  exercises  provided  are  “do-able.” 
They  are  not  especially  noteworthy  for 
cleverness  nor  are  they  as  abundant  as  some 
may  wish,  but  they  provide  good  “middle- 
of-the-road”  types  of  work,  being  neither 
hopelessly  old-fashioned  nor  of  the  radical 
“direct-method”  style.  They  are  sound. 

The  section  on  “The  Use  of  a  Vocabulary  ” 
provides  fitting  help  for  youngsters  at  a 
point  where  all  too  often  no  help  is  offered. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  the  book  is 
weak  in  the  following  respects: 

The  seven  and  one-half  pages  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  French  pronunciation  give  quite 
sketchy  ideas  of  this  important  phase  of  the 
teaching  of  French.  Far  too  few  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  proper  placing  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  producing  the  different 
sounds.  The  author  is  content  to  refer  in 
most  cases  to  approximate  English  equiva¬ 
lents.  There  is  much  too  little  provision 
made  throughout  the  book  for  drill  in 
French  pronunciation.  Evidently  the 
teacher  is  to  supply  all  schemes  for  drill  on 
this  matter,  or  else  the  pupil  is  to  rely  almost 
entirely  on  his  ability  to  imitate  the  teacher. 
Such  latter  procedure  does  not  meet  present- 
day  demands.  At  the  same  time,  the 
author  has  shown  good  judgment  in  not 
employing  in  this  beginners’  book  any 
phonetic  symbols.  We  thus  share  with  him 
the  condemnation  that  the  phonetic  symbol 
enthusiasts  will  probably  heap  upon  him. 
But  if  he  had  only  taken  a  middle  course 
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and  worked  out  drill  exercises  (after  a  much 
more  careful  explanation  of  sounds  in  his 
Introduction),  in  which  pronunciation  is 
taught  and  drilled  from  the  French  language 
itself,  by  means  of  type-words  and  type- 
sentences  illustrative  of  given  sounds,  his 
position  would  be  more  easily  defended 
against  the  “symbolists.” 

It  would  have  been  illuminating  to  both 
reviewers  and  to  teachers  who  examine  the 
book  if  the  author  had  provided  a  preface 
in  which  he  had  set  forth  aims  of  the  book 
and  how  he  expects  it  to  be  used.  It  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  use  with  it  a  reader, 
in  order  to  provide  enough  work  for  the  first 
year  of  the  senior  high  school.  Possibly  it  is 
meant  to  be  used  with  no  additional  book 
in  the  junior  high  school. 

There  are  66  lessons.  In  the  65th  lesson 
is  introduced  the  present  and  imperfect 
subjunctive.  In  two  lessons  very  little  can 
be  done  to  give  sufficient  drill  or  even  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  subjunctive.  In  first- 
year  syllabi  these  days  the  subjunctive  is 
not  included,  but  is  deferred  to  the  second 
year.  Would  it  not,  then,  have  been  better 
to  have  omitted  entirely  the  discussion  of 
this  mood  here?  Possibly  the  author  in¬ 
tends  to  prepare  a  second  book  in  which  will 
be  developed  further  the  subjunctive  and 
several  other  matters  necessarily — and  prop¬ 
erly — treated  superficially  in  this  book. 

There  are  8  pages  of  “  Conversational  Les¬ 
sons”  following  the  66  formal  lessons,  and 
35  pages  of  “Selections.”  These  43  pages 
are  all  French  text,  well  written  or  chosen. 
Probably  the  usefulness  of  the  book  would 
have  been  increased  had  the  author  supplied 
a  few  up-to-date  exercises  based  on  these 
selections. 

So  far  as  it  has  been  examined  the  French- 
English  vocabulary  seems  to  be  made  with 
care  and  accuracy.  No  omissions  have 
been  noted. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  “safe  and  sane” 
text. 

Lawrence  A.  Wilkins. 

DmECTOR  OF  Modern  Languages 
for  the  High  Schools  of  New 
York  City. 


A  Survey  of  the  Fiscal  Policies  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Field  of  Educa¬ 
tion. — By  Harlan  Updegraff  and 
Leroy  A.  King.  1922.  207  pp. 

Rural  School  Survey  of  New  York  State. 
Vol.  III.  Financial  Support. — By  Har¬ 
lan  Updegraff.  1922.  233  pp. 

We  have  here  two  very  important  studies 
of  the  costs  of  and  the  expenditures  for 
education  in  two  large  and  important  eastern 
states,  made  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
our  most  careful  students  of  educational 
administration  and  finance.  The  first  is 
one  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  finances  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  undertaken  by  a 
citizen  committee  at  the  request  of  the  new 
Governor  of  the  State.  The  second  is  one 
of  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Survey  of  New 
York  State  Rural  Schools,  made  under  the 
general  direction  of  Prof.  G.  A.  Works. 
Each  is  a  careful  study  of  conditions,  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  facts  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  future  fiscal  policies  and  educa¬ 
tional  legislation. 

The  first  volume  aimed  to  determine,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  new  Governor,  definite 
reasons  for  the  rapidly  increasing  expendi¬ 
tures  for  education  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
necessity  for  such  expenditures,  and  the 
wisdom  of  present  methods  of  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  likewise  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  fiscal  policies  to  be  followed  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  the  surveyors  have  done  with 
care,  and  they  submit  a  quantity  of  well 
organized  evidence  as  to  the  growth  in  ex¬ 
penditures,  existing  conditions,  and  needs, 
and  probable  future  demands  of  the  public 
school  system,  the  normal  schools  of  the 
state,  the  higher  educational  institutions 
now  in  part  supported  by  the  state,  and  the 
work  and  staff  and  cost  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  comparative 
method  is  used  frequently  to  show  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  a  number 
of  our  states  of  equal  size  and  educational 
importance. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  proce¬ 
dure,  the  conclusions  of  the  report  bring  out 
clearly  that  one  main  reason  for  the  very 
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rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania  is  that,  foi  forty  years  previous 
to  1921,  Pennsylvania  had  been  a  low-cost 
education  state;  that  the  tax  rates  for  educa¬ 
tion  now,  despite  rapid  advances,  have  not 
been  raised  above  the  average  level  of  other 
states  having  good  educational  systems; 
that  the  state  still  pays  a  lower  proportion 
of  the  local  expenses  of  schools  than  does  the 
average  state;  that  the  expenses  per  pupil  in 
city  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  still  rela¬ 
tively  lower  than  in  cities  in  other  states; 
that  the  “Edmonds  Act”  of  1921  provides 
the  best  method  of  distributing  state  school 
funds  to  the  districts  of  any  plan  ever  tried 
by  the  state,  and  that,  with  certain  amend¬ 
ments,  it  offers  a  good  “Ability  and  Effort 
Plan”  for  the  distribution  of  state  school 
money;  that  the  rural  schools  are  still  be¬ 
hind,  and  that  new  forms  of  special  aid 
should  now  be  introduced  with  a  view  to 
rural  educational  reorganization  and  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  rural  education;  that  the 
state  normal  schools,  despite  many  recent 
advances,  still  have  many  needs,  and  that 
the  number  is  inadequate  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  state;  that  in  higher  education 
the  state  as  yet  does  little,  the  appropria¬ 
tions  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota 
for  higher  education  being  four  times  those 
in  Pennsylvania  per  unit  of  population;  that 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
not  over-staffed  nor  its  officers  over-paid, 
and  its  per  pupil  cost  is  less  than  the  norm 
for  eleven  representative  northern  states; 
and  that  the  expenditures  for  education  in 
Pennsylvania  for  1921-23,  on  the  basis  of 
population,  were  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
norm  for  public  schools  of  population,  were 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  norm  for  public 
schools  generally,  about  one-third  of  the 
norm  for  normal  schools,  and  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  norm  for  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  and  that  as  a  whole  the  cost  is  near  the 
norm  for  public  schools  and  normal  schools, 
but  considerably  below  the  norm  for  higher 
education.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  expenditures  has  been  due 
to  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  to  increased  attendance  at 


school,  to  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of 
laws  and  greater  stimulation  of  communities 
to  voluntary  improvements,  and  to  an  in¬ 
creased  eflBciency  of  the  schools  themselves. 
Combined  these  have  produced  a  new  regime 
in  education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  have  awakened  opposition  from 
those  who  pay  the  taxes. 

The  second  volume  is  a  study  of  the 
financial  conditions  existing  in  three  New 
York  counties,  selected  as  typical  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  embracing  about  one  tenth  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  state.  The  local 
finances  of  the  three  counties  were  studied  in 
detail,  and  the  inequalities  in  taxing  power 
and  the  lax  business  methods  of  local  fiscal 
management  were  revealed.  What  was 
found  in  these  three  counties  has  been 
found  by  students  of  the  problem  every¬ 
where  it  has  been  studied.  In  the  three 
counties,  the  range  in  equalized  value  per 
teacher  employed  ran  from  $10,000  to 
$900,000;  in  expenditures  per  pupil  per 
year  from  $20  to  $185;  and  the  equalized 
tax  rates  for  local  school  support  ranged 
from  less  than  one  mill  to  over  forty  mills. 

That  some  larger  unit  for  school  support 
than  the  district  is  needed  is,  of  course, 
evident,  and,  from  the  data  at  hand,  a 
formula  was  worked  out  for  state  support, 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  school  district 
should  receive  state  school  money  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  equalized  tax  rate  for  school 
purposes,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
equalized  value  per  teacher  employed.  This 
formula  is  applied,  and  how  it  would  work 
is  shown  in  a  table.  The  criteria  used  in 
evolving  the  formula  would  be  regarded  as 
thoroughly  sound  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem,  and  the  working  out  of  the 
formula  to  show  how  it  would  result  in 
practice  has  been  well  done. 

In  considering  the  question  of  state  sup¬ 
port,  the  directing  committee  of  the  survey 
felt  it  necessary  to  choose  between  a  real 
state  equalization  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  wealthier  districts  from 
participating  in  school  support  on  the  other, 
and  chose  the  latter.  While  this  may  have 
been  the  expedient  thing  to  do,  viewed  from 
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the  standpoint  of  possible  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion,  one  familiar  with  the  more  theoret¬ 
ically  sound  western  conceptions  of  equal¬ 
ization  cannot  but  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice,  even  though  admit¬ 
ting  the  possible  expediency  of  the  proposed 
solution.  This  solution,  however,  would 
be  a  very  important  educational  gain  for 
New  York  state. 

The  two  volumes  under  review  are  very 
important  contributions  to  the  study  of 
educational  finance.  The  first  ought  to  be 
convincing  to  Governor  Pinchot  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  under  Superintendent  Finegan  is 
not  unduly  expensive,  is  rendering  excellent 
service  to  the  state,  and  deserves  the  same 
full  support  given  it  by  the  preceding 
governor.  The  second  ought  to  set  the 
leaders  of  conservative  New  York  to  thinking 
about  the  equalization  of  opportunities  and 
advantages,  and  should  lead  in  time  to 
constructive  legislation  that  will  mean  a 
much  needed  improvement  in  the  financing 
and  administration  of  the  rural  and  village 
schools  of  the  state. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley. 

Stanford  University, 

California. 


Rural  School  Survey  of  New  York  State. 
Vocational  Education. — By  Theodore 
H.  Eaton.  1922.  293  pp. 

The  New  York  state  law  characterizes 
“vocational  education”  as  work  carried  on 
in  “general  industrial  schools,  unit  trade 
and  technical  schools,  part-time  or  contin¬ 
uation  schools,  practical  arts  or  homemaking 
schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts  and  homemaking”  The  word  “school” 
is  defined  as  “any  department  or  course  of 
instruction  established  and  maintained  in  a 
public  school  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  article.”  The  article  referred  to  is 
Article  XXII  of  the  State  Education  Law. 
Such  schools  receive  state  aid  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  teachers’  salaries. 

Professor  Eaton  discusses  the  teaching 
and  teachers  of  argriculture,  the  schools 


which  offer  the  subject,  with  statistics  and 
tables  of  various  sorts.  In  the  same  way 
he  discusses  homemaking.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  aims  involved  in  giving  such 
courses  should  be  clearly  defined.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  a  statement  of  the  specialist 
in  homemakingof  the  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Extension  Education  as  to  the  aim  of 
the  homemaking  course,  the  author  states, 
“the  girl  is  not  merely  a  prospective  adult 
homemaker,  but  a  present  member  of 
society  and  her  home  unit,  whose  activity 
as  such  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  itself,  ” 
a  fact  which  is  too  often  overlooked  in 
educational  programs.  He  further  states 
“that  efficient  skill  and  knowledge  must  not 
be  dissociated  from  responsibility  and  ap¬ 
preciation”  a  statement  which  is  worthy  of 
more  extended  exposition. 

The  book  gives  a  very  complete  survey  of 
the  field  of  vocational  education  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  It  shows  a  real  feeling  for  the 
need  of  vocational  education,  especially  by 
the  boy  and  the  girl  in  the  rural  districts,  al¬ 
though  the  author  fully  realizes  the  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
latter  field. 

The  book  deserves  commendation,  not 
only  because  it  is  a  complete  and  able  sur¬ 
vey,  but  because  its  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  just  and  reasonable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  suggestions  had 
already  been  put  into  operation  while  the 
book  was  in  press. 

A.  B.  Meredith. 

State  Commissioner  of  Education, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Rural  School  Survey  of  New  York  State. 

School  Buildings  and  Grounds. — By 

Julian  E.  Butterworth.  1922.  131 

pp. 

In  a  book  of  131  pages  Professor  Butter- 
worth  has  told  the  story  of  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  some  1661  occupied  school  build¬ 
ings  in  New  York  state,  most  of  which  were 
one-teacher  schools.  In  all,  16  per  cent  of 
the  schools  under  district  superintendents 
were  studied. 
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Facts  for  the  survey  were  collected  by 
means  of  score  cards.  In  the  case  of  one- 
and  two-teacher  schools  a  specially  prepared 
score  card  was  used.  Certain  minimum 
essentials,  not  only  desirable  but  attainable, 
were  decided  upon,  with  credit  allowed  for 
additional  conveniences  and  improvements. 
The  survey  showed  conclusively  not  only 
that  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  state  were 
far  from  meeting  reasonable  standards,  but 
that  there  was  a  certain  uniformity  in  their 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Few  one-teacher 
schools  received  any  additional  credit.  The 
two-teacher  schools  received  scores  only  a 
little  higher.  For  buildings  with  three  or 
more  teachers  the  Strayer-Englehardt  score 
card  for  city  school  buildings  was  used. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  outlines  a 
program  for  improvement.  The  first  req¬ 
uisite  is  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion. 
Professor  Butterworth  believes  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  should  educate 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  of  building 
standards.  Facts  should  be  collected  and 
set  forth  in  some  convincing  and  stimulating 


way.  It  is  through  enlightened  public  opin¬ 
ion  that  real  improvement  will  come,  and 
not  through  legislation  alone.  The  people 
must  see  and  feel  the  need  for  changes. 

The  second  requisite  is  higher  and  more 
definite  minimum  standards.  The  wording 
of  certain  laws  is  obscure,  which  leads  to  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty.  Professor  Butter- 
worth  proposes  a  set  of  minimum  standards. 
To  keep  schools  up  to  the  minimum  standard 
he  suggests  that  a  financial  penalty  be  at¬ 
tached  to  failure  to  conform.  Communities 
with  insufficient  funds  should  receive  state 
aid. 

The  plan  of  the  survey  and  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  are  clearly  set  forth,  many  diagrams 
and  tables  being  used,  and  some  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  book  gains  force  by  its  method 
of  asking  questions  and  then  presenting  the 
facts  to  answer  them.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  reasonable.  This  book  should  be 
of  use  to  schoolmen  interested  in  surveys,  or 
to  laymen  who  are  interested  in  securing 
better  schools. 

A.  B.  Meredith. 
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Doctor  Capen  makes  a  strong  case 
against  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill.  He  is  the 
first  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
having  recently  assumed  this  position  after 
resigning  the  directorship  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  Earlier  than  this 
Doctor  Capen  was  Specialist  in  Higher 
Education  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  During  the  World  War  Doctor 
Pechstein  rendered  important  service  as  a 
psychologist,  a  specialist  in  occupational 
therapy  and  rehabilitation.  He  is  now 
Dean  of  the  College  for  Teachers  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Previously  he 
was  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  where  he  started  and  popularized 
a  department  of  psychology  and  education. 
Homer  C.  Woodbridge  is  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  at  Wesleyan  University. 


While  he  is  not  now  teaching  English  com¬ 
position  to  freshmen,  he  has  had  a  rich 
experience  in  this  field  at  Colorado  College, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Harvard,  and  he  has  published  the 
text-book.  Essentials  of  English  Composition. 
The  Educational  Review  has  published 
probably  more  on  this  subject  than  on  any 
other,  but  this  suggestive  article  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woodbridge  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
best.  Miss  Thorne  originated  the  Senior 
Guide  Plan  which  she  describes  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 
She  is  a  teacher  of  English  in  South  Phila¬ 
delphia  High  School  for  Girls,  where  the 
experiment  was  first  made.  E.  W.  Dolch, 
Jr.,  is  a  graduate  student  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  an  instructor  in 
English  in  the  same  institution.  Most  of 
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his  published  work  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  in  this  last-named  field.  Stanley 
I.  Rypins  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College. 
Doctor  Rypins  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  of  Harvard  and  spent 
three  years  at  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 
Percy  E.  Rowell  is  instructor  of  industrial 
science  in  the  Oakland  Technical  High 
School,  California.  Doctor  Rowell  has  writ¬ 
ten  very  widely  in  science  and  in  education 
and  his  teaching  experience  in  these  subjects 
gives  the  stamp  of  authority  to  his  article  in 
the  present  issue.  Charles  H.  Sampson  is 
head  of  the  mathematics  and  technical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Huntington  School,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Sampson  has  been  connected  with 
the  University  Extension  Division  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education 
since  the  organization  of  the  division  in  1916. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  only  geometry 
film  in  existence.  Teachers  in  the  far  West 
were  among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
neglect  of  certain  important  nations  in  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Doctor  Terry  and 
Miss  Greguson  in  this  issue  summarize 
convincingly  those  topics  that  should  be 
more  emphasized  than  they  are  at  present 
and  others  that  should  be  included  in  the 
course  of  study  where  they  are  at  present 
lacking  altogether.  Doctor  Terry  is  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University 
of  Washington.  Miss  Greguson  is  a  teacher 
in  the  Queen  Anne  High  School,  Seattle, 
W^ashington. 

With  the  publication  of  this  June  issue  of 


the  Educational  Review  the  Editor  wishes 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  support 
given  him  by  both  contributors  and  readers. 
It  has  been  his  plan  to  cover  as  wide  a 
field  as  possible  in  order  that  the  readers 
of  the  Review  might  keep  in  close  touch  with 
current  problems  of  American  education  and 
with  the  solutions  that  are  being  applied. 
The  improvement  in  the  magazine,  of  which 
there  have  been  numerous  evidences  of 
recognition,  can  only  go  forward  if  this  fine 
cooperation  is  continued.  The  Editor  needs 
articles  from  those  who  have  something 
worth  while  to  say  and  the  Publishers  need 
the  further  support  of  an  increasing  number 
of  subscribers.  Of  these  latter  there  are  now 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  there  were  two 
years  ago.  This  June  issue  is  the  last  until 
the  September  number,  which  will  be  mailed 
late  in  August. 
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GRACE  RAYMOND  HEBARD 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Wyoming.  Doctor  Hebard  has  served  the  state  eflBciently 
as  trustee,  librarian,  and  teacher  in  its  highest  educational  institution,  and  has  recently  been  prominently 
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ROBERT  ERNEST  VINSON 


As  president  of  the  University  of  Texas  Doctor  Vinson  was  able  to  impress  upon  a  governor  the  ability 
of  an  ex-head  of  a  theological  seminary  to  fight.  This  month  he  becomes  the  successor  of  President 

Thwing  at  Western  Reserve  University 


